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GLEANINGS 


A NEW EDUCATION NEEDS A NEW 
WORLD 


Harold J. Laski 
in The Social Frontier 


Those who seek any serious adaptation 
of our educational system must work for 
the transformation of our economic system 
as the necessary condition of their success. 
But in attempting that transformation, 
they will find themselves opposed to every 
vested interest which depends upon the 
maintenance, without transformation, of 
the existing system. In so far as they make 
the attempt, the result of their effort is 
only to convince the powers that be that 
they are dangerous men who cannot safely 
be entrusted with the care of youth. They 
are attacked, pilloried, dismissed; and 
the more ardently they battle for their 
ideals, the graver is the persecution they 
invite. 


I am not arguing that people like Mr. 
Hearst or the Daughters of the American 
Revolution are insincere in their beliefs; 
they are sincere to the point of a fanaticism 
which reason is powerless to alter. They 
are wedded to a way of life which arises 
out of their place in the scheme of things; 
it has for them the same obvious truth as 
the principles of a religious creed to its 
votaries. Skepticism about that way of 
life is, therefore, more like a blasphemy to 
them than an argument; and what ap- 
pears as rational to either their critics or 
a detached observer begins for them with 
the appearance of irrationality before 
ever they attempt its examination. The 
postulates of the social adventure, in a 
word, are for them different from those 
which appeal to the proponents of a new 
educational ideal; and where their postu- 
lates are so different as in this age of crisis 
the chance of agreed experiment is small 
indeed. 


How grave an adventure is the capture 
of the state power all history goes amply to 
show. A minor change in the emphasis 
of its incidence has involved President 
Roosevelt in antagonisms more bitter and 
more profound than any American has 
known since the Civil War. Blunt!y put, 
the new education can only triumph where 
there is a change in the productive rela- 
tions of society. So far in history no such 
change has been effected by the coopera- 
tion of vested interests in their own ero- 
sion.’ We, who stand at one of those cross- 
roads in modern history to which alone the 
epochs of the Reformation and the French 
Revolution can be compared, ought to be 
clear about the significance of the adven- 
ture upon which we are engaged. No 
people is entitled to call a new world into 
existence until it is certain of its willing- 


ness, and its power, to pay the price for the 
effort it demands from its contempo- 


raries. 
* * 


THE LAST STUART 
Cuthbert Wright 
in America 


Frascati is now the only piace in the 
world, outside one or two Jacobite house- 
holds, where the last Stuart is remem- 
bered. Wooded, green-cascaded, with the 
yellow campagna at its feet and the classic 
hills and lovely villages gleaming in the 
distance, the beautiful little mountain 
town is stil! fragrant with that gracious 
memory. He was one of the most re- 
ligious of bishops, and the most generous. 
He so restored and beautified the town 
that its very stones sti!l ery out with 
gratitude in the form of countless inscrip- 
tions bearing the purple thistle of the 
Stuarts; but his favorite form of almsgiving 
was not directed to monuments but to the 
pockets of the poor. Cardinal Wiseman in 
his *‘Recollections” records that at Fras- 
cati during the Bishop’s residence there 
were next to no poor at all. 

He still had a party in loyal Scotland. 
As late as 1786, the Episcopalian clergy 
there had debated whether they should be 
compelled to pray for George III in their 
liturgy. Nobody knew what might happen 
in three years’ time; if few foresaw the 
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French Revolution, there were plenty who 
planned and plotted for a Jacobite restora- 
tion, and Henry was now the last of his 
race. But God moves in a mysterious way, 
and the next three years saw not the 
restoration of the Stuarts but the fall of 
the Bastille. Italy was full of French 
refugees, and a few years subsequent the 
troops of Napoleon came down on the 
Eternal City like the wolf on the fold. 
Henry sacrificed almost all his large for- 
tune in the service of the persecuted and 
exiled Pope, Pius VII, so that before his 
death he was constrained to accept a small 
pension from the Government of the Prince 
Regent, later George IV, kindly arranged 
for him by Cardinal Borgia, who was on 
good terms with His Highness’ Protestant 
representative in Italy. This, and his 
subscription to the Stuart monument, 
are the two pleasantest things one remem- 
bers of Beau Brummel’s “‘fat friend,” if we 
except Shane Leslie’s brilliant defense of — 
the so-called First Gentleman of Europe. 
The last legitimate King of England was 
also a great gentleman and a great priest; 
so he had lived, and so he died. In 1807 
the splendid company of angels, the senate 
of apostles, the army of martyrs, the lilied 
squadron of virgins, were envoked for the 
passing of his Christian and royal soul. 
“And mild and cheerful may the Aspect of 
Christ Jesus seem to thee... .” By a 
happy coincidence, as his body lay at the 
Cancelleria at Rome, Requiem and dirge 
were chanted in the nearby church of St. 
Andrea della Valle, so the Patron of the 
Purple Heather presided, in a manner of 
speaking, over his passing. 
* * 
THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
Allan Monkhouse 
from The Manchester Guardian 


We seem now to be making frantic 
efforts to concentrate, to single out the 
book of the week, the month, the year. 
To me it seems nonsensical, a confusion of 
values. There is no book of the month, 
and these arbitrary selections are a dis- 
couragement to faithful, serious work. The 
latest enterprise is a Religious Book of the 
Month Club which is to keep us “up to 
date with worth-while religious books.” 
We are informed, too, that the books are 
often signed by the authors and that “you 
are entitled to free expert advice and in- 
formation on books, literature and re- 
ligion.”” Who are these experts on re- 
ligion? These attempts to make every- 
body read a few selected books industrious- 
ly advertised seem likely to stifle a great 
deal of meritorious work. Presently, no 
doubt, we shall have the best biography of 
the month, the best book of travel, of 
philosophy, sport, cookery, etiquette. 
The second best will be nowhere, but the 
absurdity of the position is that we all 
know that it is just as good as the best. 
The selectors are necessarily incompetent 
for their work, because in at least eleven 
months out of twelve there is no best. 
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The New Pantheism---I 


Charles Hartshorne 


E@-a|S God a person, distinct from nature, but creator 

A| of it; or is nature itself the only God theré is? 
If we are to believe in God should it be as 
“| theists or as pantheists? 

This is an old question. Spinoza used the phrase 
“God or nature,” meaning that either word refers to 
the same object as the other. And it can hardly be 
said that Spinoza’s God isa person. But in the present 
century theologians are making the discovery that it 
is logically possible to hold both that God is a person 
and that nature, or the universe, is that person. God 
is the whole of things, but that whole is personal— 
this is the new answer to the old question, theism or 
pantheism. 

Clearly, the meaning of this new answer, or any 
answer, to the question whether God is personal, or 
identical with nature, or both, depends on what is 
meant by “person” and what is meant by “nature.” 
Now a person is at least what the common man 
knows himself and his neighbor to be; and nature is 
at least the object dealt with in natural science. 
Thus the possibility of identifying God, as a person, 
with nature depends either upon a deepening of the 
common-sense intuitions of personality, or upon re- 
finements in the scientific description of nature, or 
upon both. For, on the face of it, what the common 
man means by person and what the average physicist 
means by nature are not the same. However, it is 
the business of religion to produce more adequate 
notions of personality than the common man’s, and it 
is the business of science to refine perpetually upon its 
own doctrines. Pantheism holds that these two pro- 
cesses converge, and that recent events make this con- 
vergence more apparent than ever before. 

The advantage of pantheism is that nature is 
that which, in part at least, we know; whereas God as 
the external creator of nature is known, if at all, only 
in terms of a kind of causal relation that has no real 
analogy in experience or natural science. Divine 
causation is non-temporal, whereas the causations we 
experience are in time. Divine causation is action 
without reaction, again something contrary to all our 
knowledge. But even if God as supernatural creator 
can be known, there are other difficulties. For if God 


is distinct from nature, then the total universe includes. 


God as one part and nature as another, and this seems 
to make God less than the universe and in so far finite 
rather than infinite. Also the unity of the universe 
as containing both God and nature will be neither 
natural nor divine, and indeed a puzzle. There will be 
three unities, nature as a whole, God, and the uni- 
verse of all existence, where pantheism needs but one, 
_ the unity of nature which 7s the unity of the divine 
personality and of all that is. Thus pantheism is the 


logically simpler view and the one that appears to 
have the better chance of getting itself verified. For 
to know that pantheism is true we need only know 
what nature, in its basic character and unity, is, and 
that this basic character is personal. And all knowl- 
edge of nature will be, in some degree or manner, 
knowledge of God, without recourse to a peculiar 
conception of cause and effect. 

But are there not also disadvantages of panthe- 
ism? For instance, (1) if God is nature, then whatever 
defects are found in natural things, including man, are- 
flaws in the divine being, for they are parts of that 
being. Again, (2) if all nature is unified into one in- 
dividual, then natural things, being mere parts of this 
one individual, can have no individuality and freedom, 
no will of their own. Furthermore, (3) since (it is 
alleged) God cannot be conceived subject to time and 
change, the doctrine that nature is God implies that 
nature does not change and that: time is unreal. 
Finally, (4) to identify God with nature can be recon- 
ciled with the religious view of God as a person only by 
emptying the idea of personality of all recognizable 
content; in short, the reconciliation is inevitably only 
a pretense. 

These are the four commonest objections to pan- 
theism. Prior to the twentieth century not a single 
one of them could be given a convincing answer. To 
the first, pantheists usually replied that the defects 
of nature are only apparent, that from the point of 
view of the whole what we call evil is an indispensable 
element in the ultimate good. But this seemed to 
mean that ethical choice between good and evil was 
irrelevant to the nature of things, in fact a mere im- 
pertinence on our part, an impious questioning of 
the perfection of nature, since from this perfection it 
follows that whatever can happen is good. To the 
second objection, pantheists answered that real free- 
dom does not mean absence of law, that even God is 
free only in the sense that his actions proceed from 
his own nature, and that a measure of such self-de- 
termination is possessed by man as a real part of God. 
But the self-deterministic view of freedom, though it 
satisfied the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
or almost satisfied them, has in the end proved unsatis- 
factory when certain of its implications are noted. 
It is a clear verdict of esthetics, for instance, that 
caprice has value as well as law, irregularity as well as 
regularity. The pantheistic universe without freedom 
is a wooden and incredible thing, a “block universe,” 
as William James so penetratingly called it. Adven- 
ture, creation, surprise, and a measure of chaos are 
essential to life and any satisfactory philosophy. To 
the third objection pantheists have given rather little 
heed, but they seem on the whole to have admitted 
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that pantheism means the unreality of time. Then 
the difficulty which Kant made so plain, that apart 
from time we can really conceive no existence what- 
ever, since all our ideas are inextricably temporal, 
becomes an insuperable objection to pantheism so 
conceived. If time is unreal, so is every other aspect 
of the world that we can know anything about. To 
the fourth objection, that God as nature is not really 
personal, pantheists have also tended to reply, yes, 
but what of it? Perhaps religion has been mistaken in 
thinking of God as personal. Well, but—-replies the 
critic of pantheism—why use the word God—or 
theos—if you do not mean a personal being? For if 
personality be abstracted from the idea of God what is 
really left? To say nature is God, but to add not in 
the personal sense, may mean little if anything more 
than to say nature is nature. And in Spinoza it 
sometimes seems to come to that. For he speaks of 
the “infinite thinking’ of God, yet retracts what this 
phrase suggests by saying that God is no more a mind 
than a dogstar is a dog. If the divine mind is not 
really mind, then is the divine thinking really thinking? 

There are still other aspects of the weakness of the 
older pantheism. Since much of nature is composed of 
inorganic matter, then, in so far, God is not only 
material but lifeless; and since all of nature is, at least 
on one side, material, God too must be conceived as 
partly material and as having a body—a thought 
which theologians had for ages taught men to regard 
with abhorrence. Of course some pantheists, like 
Hegel, met this criticism by denying that any part of 
nature is really so dead and merely material as it 
seems; but their idealistic account of the physical 
world has on the whcle impressed scientists and the 
common man as ghostly and unconvincing. Cer- 
tainly it has not proved fruitful in interpreting the 
detailed results of science. 

If the case for pantheism must rest upon the 
treatment just sketched of the traditional objections, 
then pantheism can hardly be the solution of either our 
intellectual or our religious problems. But it does not 
follow that theism can profit by this result. For the 


“pantheistic dilemmas” are by no means escaped by 
preferring theism, of any traditional form, to tradi- 
tional pantheism. They are merely translated into a 
somewhat subtler (or less candid) form. Thus: the 
defects of nature argue defects in her cause; the om- 
nipotence and foreknowledge of God are not easily 
reconciled with human freedom; the timelessness of 
God is as inconceivable as the timelessness of nature, 
and it cannot explain the temporal character of the 
effect of divine causation; and finally, if any conception 
of God is difficult to reconcile with personality it is 
the traditional theistic conception. For what is a 
person whose “‘purposes”’ are not in time, whose “‘will- 
ing” is apart from all change, who acts but is never 
acted upon, who loves but is ‘‘impassive”’ to all evil 
and suffering in the beloved? If such a being is per- 
sonal, then so am J an oyster! 

Wesee then that if the old pantheism is untenable, 
the old theism is if possible even more so. For we saw 
above that pantheism has unique logical advantages, 
while, as we have just shown, its disadvantages are 
fully duplicated by parallel difficulties of theism. 
Even the problem of dead matter is no /easier for 
theism than for pantheism, but only less obvious. 
For how from life (the “living God’’) could proceed 
the totally lifeless, or how a spiritual cause could ex- 
plain a material effect, is certainly not easier to under- 
stand than how a mind could inhabit a body. And 
the latter has the advantage of being known to be a 
fact in certain cases, whereas the former is so only if 
traditional theism is true—which is just the question. 

The conclusion is that while traditional pantheism 
is untenable, traditional theism is even farther from 
the truth. We must look for a new theological doc- 
trine which is pantheistic in a revised sense; or else 
give up theology altogether. Now a revised pan- 
theism is precisely what twentieth-century philosophy 
and theology have together produced (cf, Whitehead, 
Bergson, Montague, Brightman, Calhoun, Scheler, 
Tillich, et al.). The revisions are such as to put quite 
a new light upon the old difficulties of theism and 
pantheism. 


Platform for Voters 


George Lawrence Parker 


AY sub-title should be: “How I would like to 
)| go through the coming election.” 
It is quite plain from the hostilities 
SAS already set before us daily that we are in 
the war of the next presidential election. Americans 
should never forget that the calendar itself has much 
to do with our entire psychology as citizens. From 
school-committeemen to president, from ward council- 
men to governors, in every village and metropolis 
alike, we know exactly when the next election is to be. 
We are always in politics and always in a ‘next 
election.” 

This gives a very different set-up to our entire 
frame of mind, and creates in us a national and per- 
sonal subconsciousness that exists in scarcely any 
other people or nation. Our government is never 
overthrown by any quick or sudden issue or parlia- 
mentary vote. All parties and politicians may read 


defeat in some special vote at a particular moment, 
but if the calendar date allows, they will and do go 
on holding office for months or even years. The 
seeming defeat may be forgotten; some larger issue 
may even turn it into victory. Calendar is king. 

This leads also to the fact that before election, 
especially before our presidential election, we (the 
public to a degree, the parties certainly) do not wait 
for issues to arise, but say what the issues shall be. 
We are in the creating business most of the time; and 
an election-platform is often as notable for what is left 
out as for what is put in. There are always things 
we might like to vote for or against but cannot, simply 
because in creating our election mixture we, public 
and politicians both, the governed and the governing 
alike, have left those ingredients out. It is not neces- 
sary now to discuss or discover why we leave them out, 
but only to point out that by calendar influence, by 
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time itself, many a vital issue, vital some months prior 
to election or longer, does not get into the mixture. 
The calendar is king. As in no other nation in the 
world time is the arbiter of our destinies. It compels 


‘us to create issues, not to wait for them to arise. 


This is the hardest thing for other nations to 
understand in regard to our national life. Our 
slowness is incomprehensible to them. They cannot 
delve down into our calm assurance that as the 
calendar ticks off the days many an issue will decide 
itself—and we therefore need not worry about it 
overmuch. They are often puzzled to find that some 
issue, on which our minds seemed made up, fails to 
carry when the clock strikes the election hour. This 
was notably true in President Wilson’s failure to carry 
us into the League of Nations. It was the calendar 
that brought about that failure more than anything 
else. “The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.”’ 

If this calendar method leads us to a certain sort 
of patience and slowness; if after each election we 
can lazily yawn and say, ‘‘Oh, well, there’ll be another 
election” in a year, two years, four years; it also leads 
to a certain nervousness. Being always in politics 
(by the calendar) and living always in a state of ex- 
pectation, we are naturally in a more or less feverish 
state. Our nerves keep on edge most of the time. 
We must be in a hurry to set and create the issues for 
the next election, for if we don’t the other party may 
steal our issues, carry our banner. We are in a race 
against time, and I fancy that some degree at least 
of our national haste and our permanent lack of repose 
is due to this fact. The calendar is king and it lords 
it over us in ways we scarcely suspect. 

Well, all of this is preliminary to the real thing 
I want to get at. Here are thousands of us who want 
to go on from now to November in as quiet a fashion 
as possible and get our work done, whatever it may 
be. We want to live our lives, think our thoughts, and 
meet our responsibilities as well as we can. We know 
we live in stormy times, and we do not expect to 
escape them. We seek no monastic retreat from the 
problems and issues of the day. But we do have an 
idea that even the “next election” is not really going 
to change human nature entirely. We have firm faith 
that there will still remain such values as religion, 
education, decency, honesty, character, steadfastness; 
that even the higher or mystical values such as hope, 
love, courage, ‘whatsoever things are true, beautiful 
and of good report,” will be worthy of and need our 
attention; and that art, music and literature will still 
demand discipleship, attention and expression. 

We are truly willing to be wide-awake citizens be- 
tween now and the “next election,” willing even to be 
co-creators of the issues in our degree; but meantime 
there is other serious business at hand that we have 
to do, and we would like to do it as well as we can. 
We don’t feel like giving up months to a race against 
time! For some of the things we are now involved in 
are not temporal, but eternal,in their meaning. There 
are some issues that are bigger than the calendar; and 
in the business of living in the next months it is as 
always those eternal issues we have to meet. They 


arise subject to no date, unexpected, and full of con- 


sequences. Interruption is a dire threat! 


And so having for many years been an obedient 
voter or elector on platforms made for me, I am taking 
the liberty now of setting forth a few points in my own 
platform. I am considering it my privilege to have a 
platform of my own as well as to have one made for 
me next summer. Cf course some planks in my plat- 
form may break down, but I think most of them will 
elect me, even sweep me into office—the office of good 
citizenship in a world of lasting realities. 

First—I will not be moved from a love of and 
faith in America. Her whole history is different 
from that of other nations; and, as troubled as her 
waters are and ss black as are some of her spots, no 
railing by any ,:1ty shall shake my courage and faith 
in her. 

Second—I will not believe that the best brains 
and hearts of America are all located in any one party. 
To vote I shall have to reject much that is good, and 
men that are good, in one or more other parties. I 
will regard my vote not as a choice between good and 
evil, but rather as a choice between two goods, or be- 
tween a good and a better. I will refuse to listen to 
the blistering condemnations of one party by an- 
other; nor shall my vote be considered as a judgment 
to perdition of my fellow citizens who vote the other 
way. And I will walk out of any meeting where I am 
insulted by the speech, tone, or heated logic of the 
speakers. 

Third—I will not believe all the promises made by 
any party whatsoever. I will deny their prophecies of 
millennium and ask rather only one question, “Does 
your general intention and the men you commend to 
carry it out, have in it, in my judgment at least, a 
more honest appearance of moderate success than 
that of opposite parties?”’ If so I will vote for you; 
not otherwise. 

Fourth—1 shall doubtless carry with me to the 
polls a certain traditional bias toward some one party. 
Doubtless that tradition will somewhat influence me. 
But I will do my best to keep its influence over me 
within bounds, according to my faith that independ- 
ent voters are the security of our republic. But at the 
same time I will realize that Joyal party workers may 
be essential to the machinery and conduct of govern- 
ment, and I will seek to discover the good in this part 
of our system even while I despise some of its methods. 
Perhaps it can be made better by an attitude of watch- 
ful acceptance rather than by hateful condemnation. 

Fifth—1 will vote for that party which, so far 
as I can judge, is most in touch with the real world 
of today. I will let no cry of progress blind me to 
the values of a true conservatism, inasmuch as I know 
that in all men there is a large element of conserva- 
tism. And I will let no ery of safety and security 
blind me to the values of progress and change, inas- 
much as I know that change is the essence of life. 

Sizth—Seeing certain undoubted evils in the 
world, among which I rate war, crime and injustice, 
I will vote for that party that seems to me best fitted 
to abolish or control those evils; but it will be not 
their promises in this regard that will win my vote, 
but my own decision as to which promise is most 
worthy of my confidence. 

Seventh—I shall regard my vote as my own best 
decision, and as a sacred conclusion to be reached with- 
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out interference, but subject to all thoughtful per- 
suasion and all thoughtfully honest declarations by 
any party. 

Eighth—I am not conscious at this moment of 
having committed myself to any party. In the next 
months I am free to decide as best I may. But within 
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the limits of practical possibility, no party shall have 
my vote through its power in office nor through its 
equal power out of office. 

On this eight-point platform I stand. And if it 
does nothing else for me, it may furnish me time in 
the coming months to go on with the business of living. 


Europe---Onward and Upward? 


Andreas Latzko 


BP), HE word “war’’ was an absolutely foreign term 
/ fos! to my generation. Cf course, like every 
Furopean child, I learned to be proud of 

“)} conquerors. We, too, were jingoists, the 
history of my native Hungary was crammed into our 
heads as an heroic epic; and the glory of kings long 
in their graves filled us with pride, because they re- 
pelled the onslaught of the Turks or some other power- 
ful foe. But at the same time such words as heroism, 
war, bloody triumphs and defeats, were concepts of 
a past long since dead. ‘War’ was part of ancient 
history, an exhibit in a museum. 

We were living in an age of technical miracles 
that eliminated time and space. The railroad train 
which today stood in Constantinople would be in 
Paris in less than three days. Side by side in the 
windows of the bookstores stood the classics of all 
European literature from the Boulevard des Italiens, 
the Newsky Prospect, the fog-enshrouded streets of 
London—Tolstoy, Turgeniev, Dostoievsky, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Maupassant, Zola and Sardou. We 
lived together with all European peoples, well ac- 
quainted with their way of thinking and their pe- 
culiarities. Warsin other parts of the world, among the 
backward and illiterate people in the Balkans or in 
the Far East, left us cold. The possibility of a general 
slaughter in Europe, of a revival of the ambition to 
shoot down French waiters, Italian gondoliers, or 
the poor Russian peasants, of the desire to be superior 
in the art of murdering—I swear that not one of the 
sixty young men who graduated with me ever dreamed 
of the possibility of such a relapse. Even during my 
year of military service, a furtive and bored smile 
always greeted an officer who spoke of the coming 
“emergency.” 

Never have I forgotten the terrible moment when, 
in the evening of August 1, 1914, I returned from a 
visit to one of the suburbs of Munich. At the foot of 
the stairs leading to the little suburban station there 
glowed a dim electric bulb. Suddenly out of the dark- 
ness there emerged the gleaming blade of a bayonet. 
A man in civilian clothes, wearing only a band around 
his arm, was protecting the railroad tracks, ready to 
run his sharp steel blade through the breast of any 
Frenchman who might try to dynamite the railroad 
tracks and cut the arteries of Europe. 

All the horrors of the next four years were only 
stronger or weaker recurrences of that first tremendous 
earthquake, which with one blow tumbled in a heap 
the whole ‘‘world of culture” in which I had lived for 
the last thirty-eight years. The first bayonet thrust 
cut the navel cord that still tied me to youth, progress 
and the world at large. As though only superficially 
glued together, spiritually united Europe fell apart 


into its bloody and hacked component parts. Once 
more the barbarous past had won, who knows for how 
long? 

Things were to happen entirely differently from 
what the few of us, who considered this only a passing 
intoxication, a tragic error, tried to make ourselves 
and others believe. Surely the difference between the 
period preceding and that during the war was as ter- 
rific as a tumble into a bottomless pit. AI] those things 
which the community of cultural nations had produced 
for a common purpose—railroad tracks, wires, air- 
planes and radio waves—were turned into tomahawks, 
spears and arrows. 

Instead of healing and helping, the aim now was 
to kill. Bloodthirsty, sadistic vandals in the taverns 
and street cars told with savage pride of drowned, suf- 
focated, hacked-up fellow humans. Under brilliant 
are lights a million Djengis-Khans read with eager 
joy of the number of corpses made in the most recent 
mass-murder. They would have knocked down and 
trampled to death anyone who would have dared to 
intimate that he had not been washed back with them 
to the savage and cruel Age of the Migrations. 

And yet! 

I lived through all the horrors of this sudden 
transformation. As though shot from a cannon up 
to the moon, I kept my thoughts to myself, cowered 
lonely in the immense factories whose products hurled 
healthy, strong humans into the air and tore them 
to pieces as though the different colors of their 
flags and uniforms had turned them into dangerous 
vermin. 

Who at that time would have believed the proph- 
ecy that even worse times were to come? Wherever 
one tried to hide, there was no hiding place where 
the horror of squirming human bugs, impaled upon 
barbed wire entanglements, did not grip the human 
heart. 

A four-year nightmare, and yet, despite all its 
gruesomeness, it seemed only a kind of imprison- 
ment, from which a liberating peace slowly rising 
in a distant dawn would free us. However thick 
the walls of the prison, however heavy the bars, 
the eye was steadily turned toward this barely visible 
light of hope. Finally the walls would have to burst, 
and the liberated nations could return to the twentieth 
century. 

This was the faith that helped us to survive the 
times of war, but it ended in a disaster which ex- 
ceeded the fears of the most confirmed pessimist. 
In some parts of Europe speech is still free, warning 
voices may still be raised, even if they are not heard 
in the clamor of war preparations. Butin most places, 


we have our backs turned to light and liberty, and «= 
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our eyes peer into a future that is threatening dark- 
ness. 

To Americans this picture may seem too dark, too 
pessimistic. If you look from the pinnacle repre- 
sented by Theodore Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, Sinclair 
Lewis, John Dos Passos and Michael Gold down to 
the level of the former ‘“‘Magazine-America,”’ you 
see an ascent almost as steep as our downfall from 
the false faith in the spiritual community of Europe 
into the insanity of the present. For all that we con- 
sidered merely a passing madness has now been 
systematized. The closer the miracles of science 
unite the various nations, the higher busy builders 
are rearing the Chinese walls that were only boun- 
daries on the map thirty years ago. A five-minute 
stop for a change of locomotives, or at worst a saluting 
customs inspector—thus we once roamed from country 
to country. And now! No need to mention the re- 
straints on exports or imports, or the personal exam- 
ination for hidden bank notes. The borders today 
run straight through the center of all cities and towns, 
through the hearts and minds of our youth. 

And with that I have touched another tragic 
matter. Although economics and politics are fun- 
damentally important, nevertheless beauty and in- 
tellect are as much at stake as anything else. 

Let me cite just a few examples of very recent 
date. A poet, whose work has been translated into 
all languages and who is well known everywhere, 
was compelled to ask a high government official for 
assistance. He watched the mighty man play con- 
temptuously with his visiting card, and then suddenly 
the hard face softened and the “‘celebrated’’ poet was 
asked if a certain member of the national football 
team was a relative of his. When the poet replied 
that this pride of the nation was his own son, he was 
urged to be seated, was offered a cigar and assured 
of the utmost consideration for his petition. 

This is not an unimportant anecdote. This is 
the pulse of our time. The national anthems of both 
countries are sung standing and the laziest potbellies 
swell with pride, because they belong to the nation 
that has produced the best football players, swimmers, 
and so forth. When the Finnish track marvel Nurmi 
arrived at the Berlin airport, nearly half a million 
people were there to greet him. 

Where is there a genius whom five thousand 
people would cheer on arrival? Even a feat of bodily 
strength impresses only when expressed in the com- 
parative. It is important to be stronger, quicker, 
speedier, than the competitors of other countries. 
The insatiable thirst to revel in one’s own superiority 
is adroitly kept alive. Occasions are created and 
artfully exploited as training for the “great emer- 
gency” that today is the daily bread of our youth— 


_ when superiority will be established, not by footballs 


and cricket-bats, but by grenades and bayonets. 

In the former Royal Theater, now the State 
Theater, in Berlin, before a capacity house of minis- 
ters and other state dignitaries, a celebrated drama 
was recently produced, and a storm of applause 
greeted the hero’s dramatic pronouncement: “Culture? 
Whenever I hear that word, I remove the safety from 

_ the gun in my pocket... .” 
I cp many readers will say, and rightly so, 
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that all these examples only show that it is all the 
more important to honor and defend and cultivate 
beauty and intellect in these dark days. Far be it 
from me to deny this. But let me remind them of 
Schopenhauer, who believed that the sun shines only 
if there are eyes to see its light. Certainly, there are 
sparsely spread over Europe, hidden here and there, 
young men and young women who secretly, and amidst 
a thousand fears, still believe in the unifying power of 
the spirit. The duty of these unknown and fright- 
ened heirs is to uphold as best they can all that was 
and still is dear to us. We must hope that a few of 
these hidden, glimmering flames, whom our breath 
fans, will outlive the inevitable storms, or pass on 
the spark they have received. No power in history 
has been able entirely to smother faith in the higher 
calling of the spirit. May it be our good fortune to 
see the dawn of this new day! I myself will be satis- 
fied, if only my sons are one day able to breathe the 
purified atmosphere of a spiritually united Europe. 


Verse 


LET THE WIND BLOW 
Georgia Harkness 
Let the wind blow! 
What though the stinging snow 
Fly in my face? 
It shall but warm my blood, 
Quicken my pace! 


Let the wind blow! 

What though my path shall lie 
Through trackless field? 

Rigor shall be its meed, 

New ventures yield! 


Let the wind blow! 

I'll laugh at its fury— 
If only there be 

No shelterless wanderer 
Caught on the lea. 


Let the wind blow! 
But breasting the gale 
Onward, and outward, and back to my home, 
May I be mindful of those who must roam, 
My hand be not holden, my eye be not blind 
To each who must falter 
Breasting the wind. 
* * * 
SECOND SIGHT 
R. C. Pitzer 


I saw our God one day from yonder hill, 
With just a darkness as of clouds below, 
And just the sky above, and level snow 
To shroud the breathless earth, so void, so chill; 
And God filled all the things I saw until 
It seemed that he was cloud, and sky, and glow 
Of light upon the white, cold hill; and so 
I was afraid and lonely, fearing ill. 


Again one day I saw God very plain 
Where on the street all loss and grief parade; 
And God was in the losses and the pain, 
Walked softly with the weariest, and laid 
An arm of love on shoulders bowed and weak, 
A cheek of love against each tear-wet cheek. 
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BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 20, 1936 


CAN IT HAPPEN HERE? 


ANY of those reading Sinclair Lewis’s latest 
novel, “It Can’t Happen Here,’ have read 
with open minds until they discovered that 

the events in his book were dated for the year 1936. 
From that point on some incredulity supplanted their 
willingness to give very serious consideration to his 
devices for waking readers to the immediacy of the 
dangers of fascism. It was probably a mistake from 
the standpoint of accuracy to set the events so soon. 
It is unlikely that if fascism comes to America it will 
come this year. Possibly, also, it was a tactical mis- 
take as regards the effectiveness of the book in con- 
vincing people of the need for alertness. But as time 
goes on one is not so sure. Events may give the novel 
greater power just because the date was this year of 
great political confusion. 

The chief reason for the above consideration is 
that events are so amazingly on schedule so far. 
Buzz Windrip, the imaginary future dictator of the 
United States, seems suddenly to have taken on flesh 
with the further emergence of Eugene Talmadge on 
the political stage. Read his speeches and some of the 
stories about him, then read Lewis’s book and be 
amazed! Compare the auality and style of some of the 
little paragraphs from Buzz Windrip’s book which are 
quoted at the beginning of each chapter in “It Can’t 
Happen Here’’ with some of the paragraphs from the 
speeches of the Governor of Georgia! Politically, too, 
the picture is perfect. Talmadge proposes to unseat 
Roosevelt and win the Democratic nomination for 
himself. 

Let these interesting parallels stop there. They 
probably will not continue to be so striking. But, 
although Talmadge will no doubt fall short of the 
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achievements of Buzz Windrip, will he not at least 
approach the completion of the story? 

If there is not too much reality in the association 
of these developments with the events of the leading 
best seller novel, there is at least a symbolic warning 
that adds to the effectiveness of its message. What- 
ever form the fascist game will take in our land, we 
are no more immune from the blunder of failing to 
realize its possible rapidity of growth than the Ger- 
mans were. The immediacy of its encroachment 
needs emphasis whether its immediacy of accomplish- 
ment is likely or not. And who knows what political 
confusion may bring about i in this strange year, Anno 
Depression 7? 

Dale DeWitt. 


* * 


THE GREATNESS OF OUR HOPE AND EXPEC- 
TATION 

OISE and breadth of mind should not be incom- 
patible with the searching candor and the 
forthright judgments required of us all if the 

work of the Appraisal Commission is to fulfill the 
greatness of our hope and expectation. However 
mixed the motives of those who launched the move- 
ment for appraisal, it is well for us to remember now 
that there was and is among us a very general sense 
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of the need for a fresh and objective study of our . 


fellowship as a whole, in order that we may gather 
ourselves together with power. 

There can be no doubt that able and dieaienaaeal 
men and women of the first rank have given their 
best judgment and their devoted labor to the produc- 
tion of this study. There can be no doubt that men 
and women of unquestionable motives, studying the 
same subject from different angles, will differ both in 
method of approach and in judgment of fact. There 
can be no doubt that members of the Commission, 
being human and pressed for time in this vast and 
complicated study, will have made some mistakes 
both in method and in fact.. All these things, it seems 
to us, should have been understood and expected from 
the beginning. They do not alter the fact that the 
study for which we asked has been made, ably, dis- 
interestedly, and with devotion; and that the report is 
now forthcoming. 

Quite obviously, its value to us will depend upon 
two things: upon its intrinsic merit and upon our 
capacity to judge and profit by its merit. We have no 
desire to pass judgment on the merit of the Commis- 
sion’s work until the full report is available. We are, 
however, deeply concerned that all of our people be 
prepared to judge intelligently and to act wisely upon 
issues which are to be presented by the Commission. 
It would be a major tragedy if, having asked for this 
study, we should fail to extract the utmost value from 
it because we did not unite in a thorough-and searching 
study of the report, or because we became involved in 
a demoralizing cloud of partisanship, prejudice, and 
personality. 

If we are to do our part, we must guard against 
two dangers. Deliberate attempts are being made to 
prejudice us against the whole work of the Commis- 
sion. These are based largely upon issues of method 
and procedure which have arisen chiefly because 
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members of the Commission have conceived of their 
task as an objective one and because this has led to a 
growing friction between them and certain members 
of the present administration who feel that unjust re- 
flections are being cast upon their leadership. They 
are based also upon the preliminary and incomplete 
reports of the Commission. In such a situation our 
only salvation is to suspend judgment until the real 
issues, now half-hidden, have been laid bare; to cleave 
to these real issues; to set ourselves resolutely toward 
a thorough study of both sides and toward objectivity 
in judgment. 

The second danger is in our scattered condition; 
we are a small fellowship in a wide area. In such a 
widespread fellowship inertia reigns for want of 
some common method of procedure, some facility for 
the exchange of ideas, some cohesive force which will 
produce unified and commanding agreements. This 
is one of the major facts with which the Commission 
has dealt. The promise that its reports will supply 
such vision has already quickened life among us. But 
the same inertia which convinced us of need for an 
appraisal may prevent us as a movement from realiz- 
ing the value of the work the Commission has done. 
This is why all churches, ministerial associations and 
conferences should gather- themselves together now 
in a cooperative and carefully wrought plan for ex- 
tracting the utmost value from the Report of the 
Commission. Let every Alliance Branch, Laymen’s 
League Chapter, young people’s group, in every 
parish provide an opportunity for the study of this 
Report before May Meetings. 

We have a great work to do; we must not allow 
ourselves to falter or be turned aside. The work of 
this Commission or of any other cannot save us. It 
can point the way and help us to develop a com- 
manding vision; but by the genius of our faith we must 
arise and save ourselves. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


* * 


VACHEL LINDSAY—TROUBADOUR 


DGAR LEE MASTERS’S admirable biography 
of Vachel Lindsay brings into even more striking 
relief one of the most arresting figures in the 

history of contemporary literature, and serves to 
clarify the secret springs of his astounding genius. 
To the general public Lindsay was more or less a 
freak, even though an entertaining freak, and it re- 
mained for the discerning to discover that here was a 
man who stood in relation to our age as the trouba- 
dours did to theirs, and so made a vivid splash of color 
on the American scene. Just as those were symbols of 


_ the rebellion of life against the harsh fetters of a sterile 


culture, bringing joyousness and poetry and glamour 
into lives starved by the prosaic, this most American 


-of poets since Whitman deliberately took on vaga- 


bondage, preaching the gospel of beauty and trading 
his songs for bread. 

Like Johnny Appleseed, that picturesque figure 
of early American history whom he so notably cele- 
brated, a man who wandered from the East coast to 
the Rockies, scattering the seed of future apple-or- 
chards, Vachel Lindsay went about chanting his 
poems because he looked on them as the seed from 
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which a new civic pride, a new joyous life, may grow 
in these United States. He was not content merely 
to write verses for a living, but was determined that, 
for their souls’ sake, men should listen to his song and 
feel its contagion till they too joined in the chorus. 
He had a compelling vision of an actual millennial 
reign of righteousness on these shores, and he hurled 
his poetic lance against all the ugliness and selfishness 
that obstructs its fulfillment. In his preface to his 
“Collected Poems” he said, “This whole book is a 
weapon on a strenuous battlefield.”” He is fighting, of 
course, on the side of culture and sensitiveness, against 
apathy and ignorance. 

“Every time I broke loose and went on the road 
in spring ... . it was a definite act of protest against 
the United States’ commercial standard, a protest 
against the type of life set forth in ‘Babbitt’ and 
“Main Street.’ ”’ 

Lindsay’s is one of the most insistent voices of our 
time, calling on us to work for righteousness, justice 
and beauty, and a full glad life for all men. It is to 
our shame that so often the ringing words of this mod- 
ern prophet fell on deaf ears, and doubly to our shame 
that we stoned him with our indifference until his 
songs no longer brought him bread enough for himself 
and his young family. The tragic death of Vachel 
Lindsay, the untimely extinction of his challenging 
tongue, is one of America’s crimes, for which we should 
go down on penitential knees. 

Herbert Hitchen. 


* * 


OUR NATIONAL DRIVE 


T would be interesting to ask any of those good, 
methodical people who keep a budget, “‘Under 
what heading do you put your subscription to 

The Register, Church and Benevolences or Books and 
Magazines?” If you put it under Church and Benevo- 
lences, as our Patron, Sustaining and Associate sub- 
scribers do (not to mention the tax collector), our 
appeal would emphasize the critical situation in 
which our paper finds itself today and the great ser- 
vice we are destined to perform. If you put it under 
Books and Magazines, our appeal would emphasize 
the wisdom of including a religious periodical in your 
subscription list. 

Here and there in our correspondence references 
to special efforts of former years occur. Such efforts, 
however, are so remote that our journal was fast be- 
coming the Cinderella of Unitarian activities. To- 
day all that is changed. As much as ever before The 
Register is being brought to the notice of our churches. 
The earlier limit within which we hoped to complete 
this special effort has been extended, and the drive will 
continue until every church has had full opportunity 
to do its best. 

Cur success is in the hands of our local agents. 
They are our fairy godmothers. In almost two hun- 
dred churches already they are giving that magic 
touch to our country-wide effort upon which every- 
thing depends. 

To the one hundred and ninety new readers who 
have been already enrolled we extend our most cor- 
dial greetings. We wish for you a long life with us. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Have the Appeals Appealed? Yes 


Our ‘‘open-season” for giving to the Appeals is five months—December to April 
inclusive. 
DID WE? WE DID! 

But, though we had two-fifths of the whole amount, three of the Appeals were not 
quite up to their quotas. Can you guess which ones? However, enough money has 
been sent in ‘“‘undesignated”’ to take care of these shortages, if necessary. This shows 
the value of the Undesignated Fund. Although branches often have favorite causes to 
which they wish to give, all of them would be glad to give a little where it is especially 
needed if there were a way of knowing in advance where that might be. By sending a 
small sum ‘“‘undesignated” they can do just that thing, and the committee will joyfully 


So on January 31 we should have had in hand two-fifths of the total sum. 


distribute it at the end of the year where it can do the most good. 


Two-fifths done, but don’t forget there are three-fifths still to go! 


We shall watch 


eagerly to see whether February, though a short month, can keep up the pace and bring 


in its full share of the total Appeals. 


Remember that all contributions are to be sent to Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer, 25 


Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Susan W. FitzGerald, 
Chairman of the Committee on Appeals. 


BOARD MEETING 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held on January 10, 1936, at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Re- 
ports were read from the regional vice- 
presidents of the Southern States, East 
and West, Mrs. U. L. McCall and Mrs. 
C. C. Henson. Mrs. Marshall B. Fanning 
of Boston, new director for Massachusetts, 
was welcomed to the Board. The secre- 
tary announced a gift from Miss Bertha 
Langmaid of a grill and teakettle to be 
used at the teas in the Fifield Room. 

Miss Mary C. Coburn, executive secre- 
tary of the Lend a Hand Society with 
headquarters in Boston, a: member. of 
the central committee on Cheerful Letter 
Exchange, gave a brief talk on her recent 
trip through the Southern States for the 
Lend a Hand Book Mission. The Cheerful 
Letter Exchange is interested in the same 
districts, for many of their correspondents 
live in the mountains of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia or Tennessee. Miss Coburn 
went with two questions for which she 
sought answers. First, is there still a need 
for books in the South? Second, are we 
meeting this need? There is a great need 
for books, but we must be more careful 
about selecting places to which we send, 
and of the books we send. ‘Attic Col- 
lections” are not desirable. Let us apply 
the Golden Rule, and send only books we 
like ourselves—books of good quality in 
a double sense, for they must stand hard 
usage. “When in doubt about a book, 
don’t send it,” said Miss Coburn. “Work 
through trained librarians if possible, for 
they can make thirty books do the work 
of 100. Learn from people in the field and 
cooperate with them. Let the school or 
library receiving help pay the freight if 
it is able. Wisdom in giving is essential 
in this modern day.” 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Friday, February 21, 11 a. m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Post Office Mission Conference. Subject: 
‘“Methods and Records.” 

Monday, March 2, 10.30 a. m. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 
Boston. Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches. Conference: “Isles of Shoals.” 
Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, leader. Ad- 
dress: “Unitarian Hymns,” Rey. Alfred 
R. Hussey. Presiding officer, Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise. 

Friday, March 6, 10.30 a. m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Cheerful 
Letter Conference. 


* * 


CALLING ALL ALLIANCE WOMEN 


Please stand by for a broadcast from 
Station Friendly Links! 

The purpose of this committee of the 
General Alliance is the bringing together 
of Unitarian women in a closer bond of 
friendship. Actually, two Unitarian wo- 
men of similar age and with common in- 
terests exchange letters, and through this 
medium broaden each others’ lives. Let- 
ters contain accounts of personal affairs, 
church happenings, civic matters and a host 
of helpful suggestions for the betterment of 
themselves and their Alliance branches. 

Will you journey with me back to the 
year 1920 when this work was first started 
in the United States? In that year Miss 
Grace Mitchell, a member of the British 
League, came from England on a visit. 
She told of her trip to Australia and of the 
forming of many real friendships there, 
and of how on her return to England she 
found it impossible to carry on a corre- 
spondence with all those friends. She had 
conceived the idea of having friends in 
England write to friends in Australia. 


From that beginning Friendly Links 
work started in England. The autumn 
after Miss Mitchell’s visit the General 
Alliance formed its first committee on 
Friendly Links. 

Little by little the work has grown here, 
and now there are about 1800 Unitarian 
women corresponding with each other. 
Many “Links” have visited each other in 
their travels, and deep and lasting friend- 
ships have been formed. Can we over- 
estimate the power that has been generated 
in this way for Unitarianism and for the 
Alliance? ; 

If you would like to grow with the work, 
send your name to the central committee 
and you will be ‘‘linked.” Give us added 
information of this sort—your approximate 
age; your interests, such as reading, music, 
children, community work; or your posi- 
tion in your church. The ages of our mem- 
bers range from eleven-year-old Juniors 
to women of seventy. ‘‘Links” may write 
as often as they please, but we ask that at 
least three or four letters a year be ex- 
changed. 

Does this little broadcast give you a 
glimpse of the value of the work to the 
General Alliance? It is the binding-to- 
gether of Unitarian women, and thereby 
strengthening them and their church, for 
“Tn union there is strength”’! 

Marion H. Plimpton, 

Chairman of the Commitiee on Friendly 

Links. 


* * 


NEW ORLEANS YEAR BOOK 


This little booklet of twenty-five pages 
contains much material of value and in- 
terest to Alliance women. The “Introduc- 
tion” is challenging. It presents the great 
purposes of the General Alliance and gives 
reasons for supporting the work. It em- 
phasizes the need for support of our 
churches. It contains inspiring quota- 
tions, many poems and prayers from the 
pen of their minister emeritus, Rev. 
Charles G. Girelius. 

The By-Laws and the financial state- 


ment of the Southern Associate Alliance 


are printed in full. 


Lists of officers, committees, regular ~ 


members, Fellowship members, and In 
Memoriam members are included. 

Names of Alliance women who serve on 
educational, philanthropic and civic boards 
in New Orleans are also listed. The Peace 
Council of Louisiana, the International 
Peace League (Louisiana branch), Better 
Films Council of New Orleans, the Com- 


munity Chest, the Fine Arts Club, the Re- 


search Club and the Woman’s Citizens’ 


Union are among the many organizations 


supported by members 


of this 
branch. ‘ = 
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The monthly programs are interesting. 
In the morning a member presents a 
paper on a famous Unitarian woman. In 
the afternoon a prominent minister of the 
. city gives a talk on a great dignitary of his 
, 
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particular denomination. One evening 
was devoted to entertaining the business 
and professional women of the church. 
A debate was organized—‘‘Resolved; that 
the next President of these United States 
‘should be a woman.” Considerable wit 
_ and knowledge of political procedure made 
. this a lively event. 
; A printed card bears this message to the 
_ people of the group: 
“Every Member a Worshipper, 
| Every Worshipper a Giver, 
Every Giver a Worker, 
Every Worker a Spiritual Force.” 
) 


* * 


BOOKS OF INSPIRATION 


The books in this list will help in the 

_ preparation of devotional services for Al- 
_ liance meetings. Send to our Circulating 
_ Library for them; they may be kept three 

weeks, and the Library pays the postage 
one way. 

“Adventurous Religion and Other Es- 
says,’ Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

“Education and the Whole Man,” L. P. 
Jacks. 

“Great Companions,” Robert F. Leay- 
ens, comp. 

“T Believe in God,’’ A. Maude Royden. 

“Modern Religious Verse and Prose,” 
Fred Merrifield. 

“Of Making One’s Self Beautiful,” 
William C. Gannett. 

“Secrets of Effective Living,’ James 
Gordon Gilkey. 

“The World’s Great Religious Poetry,” 
Caroline M. Hill. 

“Why I Believe in Religion,” Charles R. 
Brown. 
_. “William Ellery Channing: His Message 
. from the Spirit,” Paul Revere Frothing- 
: ham. 


Dita Xt 


THE ART OF HAPPINESS 


It is not the intention of this writer to 
_ review the book, “The Art of Happiness,” 
by John Cowper Powys, although this 
book is well worth your reading. Everyone 
is familiar with the historical social formula 
“Vife, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” In this age of incredible and 
senseless emphasis on speed, too often the 
phrase ‘“‘pursuit”’ is elided, and the slogan 
is ‘‘life, liberty, and happiness.” This 
quest for a vague something called happi- 
ness is an inalienable right. 

What constitutes happiness? Economic 
security, romance (that pale understudy 
of happiness), contentment, real achieve- 
Ment in one’s chosen field, ephemeral 
pleasure, answer the question for many. 

_ Many years ago this writer had the 
emerity to discuss the duty of happiness. 
9day grown happier, the art of happiness 
s more significant. The basic axiom 


for cultivating happiness as an art, is that 
our thoughts and emotions are more or 
less under our control. There are tech- 
niques for thinking, working, loving, living 
with other people, and, at need, for for- 
getting. 

Such control ought to be easy for all of 
us who believe so utterly in salvation by 
character. It is reassuring to find a slow 
recrudescence to the ideology of Emerson’s 
self-reliance. In this striving for the art 
of happiness we should not allow our- 
selves to escape into the plausible by-paths 
of inhibitions, complexes, maladjustments 
and what-have-you of the current psycho- 
logical pattern. Study all these phenom- 
ena, but do not apply all of them to your- 
selves. View them with tolerance, but do 
not tolerate them. 

The conquest of fear is the beginning of 
acquiring the art of happy living. It can- 
not grow with annoying or paralyzing 
influences. With daily practice one can 
entertain a keen interest in truth. One 
can concentrate on one of the nobler ideals 
of mankind, such as the forwarding of 
liberal religious belief or the promotion of 
international peace. It is possible to de- 
vote oneself to the welfare and happiness 
of others, forgetting self, and miraculously 
win happiness. ‘All who joy would win 
must share it-—-happiness was born a 
twin.” 

Recently a mother sorely burdened, with 
a beautiful child stricken with infantile 
paralysis, begged her friends to be cheerful 
in her presence. She prayed for surcease 
from trouble. ‘‘Count your mercies,” 
said she, “‘and have mercy on me!” “Laugh 
and the world laughs with you.” Trite, 
but triteness has a way of being true. 

Members of the Alliance, master the 
art of happiness, accept the challenge, 
realize that being happy is the important 
business of living! 

j Nell W. Henson, 
Vice-Presideni, Southern States, West. 


a * 


ALLIANCE DECALOGUE 


(Concerning the relation of Alliance 
members to the Church School.) 

I. Thou shalt present a mental image to 
the child of a church person. That is, 
you are a pattern of the church-going, 
church-loving, church-serving woman. You, 
an adult, what the child will be, must 
provide an example of cooperative living 
in the ‘‘church family.” 

II. Thou shalt see to it that the atmos- 
phere of the church is conducive to growth. 
Children cannot develop fully in a chilly 
environment. Psychologists now believe 
that security (the feeling of being wanted, 
being loved, and having a place in his own 
world) is one of the fundamental needs in 
the emotional life of the child. 

III. Thou shalt understand the work 
of the Church School. That is, you must 
know its aims, its curricula, its organiza- 
tion. Do not judge from impressions 


received in your own childhood. Appre- 
ciate the difficulties under which the school 
does its work—namely, volunteer at- 
tendance and very largely volunteer in- 
struction. 

IV. Thou shalt be enthusiastic about the 
Church School. Proclaim it from the 
house-tops if you have a good one. A 
dubious attitude can produce a devastating 
effect. And if your school is not well- 
organized, see what you can do to make 
it so. 

V. Thou shalt attend special services, 
exhibitions of handwork, entertainments, 
pageants or plays. Encouragement and 
approval of the child are necessary. 

VI. Thou shalt give thyself as a teacher, 
if you have the ability and the training. 
It is a sacred obligation and repays a 
thousand-fold. 


“He who plants a seed, does well; 

He who waters the growing sprout, 
does well; 

He who cuts down the gigantic oak, 
does well; 

He who fashions the log into a bench, 
does well; 

But he who sits on that bench and 
teaches truth to a little child, 

works with what shall endure forever 
and ever.”’ 


VII. Thou shalt give of thy special 
talents to enrich the life of the School. 
Can you play an instrument, sing, draw, 
paint, direct pageants or plays, design cos- 
tumes, arrange flowers or conduct games 
and parties? Use these gifts for the “‘Child 
of the Church.” 

VIII. Thou shalt give generously of thy 
material possessions: Money; that the 
school may be equipped with books and 
other necessary furnishings, that teachers 
may be sent to the Institute of Religious 
Education at the Shoals, or other teacher- 
training schools of religion. Have you 
curios which you will lend, if a class is 
studying other lands and other religions? 
Have you copies of National Geographic 
Magazines, Asia, or Nature, which you will 
give the school to use in its creative 
work? 

IX. Thou shalt give of thy time: by 
serving suppers to the faculty; by assisting 
with the Cradle Roll work, calling on young 
mothers, and giving parties for the young- 
est children. 

X. Thou shalt make the children feel 
that the church is a cooperative endeavor, 
a family, all the members of which are 
working together for good. Put these 
younger ones to work, in small ways at 
first, but in ways which give them a sense 
of belonging. Have occasional Sunday ser- 
vices in which the school and church join, 
Take for your ideal: 


“A church where love will heed the call 
Of human need, embracing all, 
Where friendly service is an art, 
And every member plays his part!’ 
Carol Hartwell. 
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Pred 
Just what has it received from the various — 
BOOK REVIEWS Canaanitish peoples it found in the 
Promised Land? From Assyria and Baby- 
lon, Persia and Greece? The Hebrews 
‘thave never been an isolated social group.” 
THE BLACK PAWN scraps from the author’s scrapbook, odds_ Dr. Harris is thus interested in what is 
Ethiopia: A Pawn in European 2nd ends about William Booth, H. G. generally designated as “backgrounds,” 

Diplomacy. By Ernest Work. New Wells, Francis Thompson, Walter Lipp- and his specific task is summarization. 


York: The Macmillan Company. 340 pp. 
$2.50. 


Of books regarding Ethiopia there is 
no end. From being one of the unknown 
countries of the world, in recent months it 
is rapidly becoming one of the best known. 
Professor Work has the advantage of 
having served the Ethiopian government 
for some time, and in the book under re- 
view he gives a detailed discussion of the 
background, and only the background, of 
the present situation. There is dis- 
appointingly little regarding the more re- 
cent developments, but there is an ex- 
cellent analysis and description of the situa- 
tion of Ethiopia in the scramble for Afri- 
ean territory by England, France and 
Italy during the last part of the last cen- 
tury. The book is of particular value to 
students of history, and not of so great 
value to anyone who wishes to understand 
what is happening at the present moment. 
However, it is important to have the back- 
ground well filled in, and this Dr. Work 
has succeeded in doing very well indeed. 
The book contains an excellent bibliog- 
raphy and is well documented. 

The first few chapters are rather heavily 
written, but after the middle of the book 
the movement is faster and the reader’s in- 
terest becomes much greater. The book is 
not as carefully proof-read as most of Mac- 
millan’s productions, and there are a num- 
ber of typographical errors. The maps, 
too, are too small and detailed and dif- 
ficult for the reader to comprehend. At 
the same time, the book is a valuable ac- 
quisition to the literature on what is at 
the present moment one of the most im- 
portant areas of the world. ; 

Robert C. Dexter. 


* * 


A BAD COMMENTARY 


Luke, the Evangelist. By Wilfred L. 
Hannam. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 


Wilfred N. Hannam has published a 
book on Luke the Evangelist, in which he 
affirms that: “This book of mine is an at- 
tempt to demonstrate that Luke’s pre- 
sentation of the life of Jesus can be under- 
stood only if we agree to forget for a while 
the ingredients mixed upon his palette, 
and concentrate our thought upon the 
finished work as it left the painter’s hand.” 
After this invitation to dismiss the critical 
mind the author proceeds by saying, ‘‘I am 
content to attend solely to what Luke has 
to say.””’ Whereupon we have some 230 
pages of discursive comment about Mr. 
Hannam’s impressions of what Luke had 
to say, including a very dul] assortment of 


mann and Professor Dodd. As though 


‘one were taken on a high mountain to be 


shown the far horizon in its autumnal 
glory, and then confronted with the riotous 
and mad impertinence of a hundred bill- 


boards blocking out the view, so we are . 


asked to listen to the Gospel physician 
only to hear thin allusions to P. G. Wode- 


house and John Gilpin. One can only . 


agree with the dean of a New England col- 
lege, who recently said, with no little wis- 
dom, that good commentaries on the 
Bible are apparently the most difficult of 
books to write. Mr. Hannam has con- 
tributed little to a fresh understanding 
of the greatest of the gospels. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* * 


PAX IN PARVO 


War Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out? 
New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
Inc. 38 pp. $.85. 


Made in U.S. A. New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc. 38 pp. $.35. 


The Foreign Policy Association has hit 
a new high in peace education in the Head- 
line Books of which the above are the first 
two. The books are exceedingly attrac- 
tively gotten up, the price is very low, and 
the information in both the volumes is- 
sued to date is sound. The books appeal 
particularly to the _ pictorially-minded. 
The charts and graphs are amazingly well 
done, so that literally he who runs may 
read. 

One would wish that every member of 
the Home Market Club might read and 
inwardly digest ‘‘Made in U.S. A.” And 
“War Tomorrow” puts the world situa- 
tion and our own clearly and vividly be- 
fore the reader. 

If the succeeding books are anywhere 
near as good as these, everyone inter- 
ested in international affairs even in the 
slightest degree should have a complete 
file and additional copies for loaning to 
less interested friends. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


a, & 
THE HEBREW HERITAGE 


The Hebrew Heritage. A Study of 
Israel’s Cultural and Spiritual Origins. 
By Charles W. Harris. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $2.50. 


The author’s aim is to reveal the ex- 
traneous influences that played upon 
Israel from the desert days through the 
Hellenic period. Recognizing the fact 
that Israel gave to the world a unique Heri- 
tage, the author is interested primarily 
in the making of this heritage under the 
impact of various challenging cultures. 


This Dr. Harris does neatly. The 
reader feels that the author is a mature 
interpreter with a balanced sense of values. 
He is especially successful in summarizing 
the work of recent excavations. 

The book falls into five parts, devoted.to 
“The Genesis and Development of Early 
Cultures,’”’ ““‘The Rise and Growth of the 
Hebrew Nation,” ‘Religious and Moral 


’ Values in Hebrew Prophecy,” “‘Religious 


Thought in Neighboring States,” and a 
final section on ““‘The Conquest of Ideas,” 
analyzing the Psalter, the books of Job 
and Ecclesiasticus, and the Hebraic-Hel- 
lenic conflict in the days of the Maccabees. 

In the chapters devoted to the various 
aspects of the Hebrew culture, the author 
is at his best in summarizing the historic 
phases. He is weakest in his treatment of 
the Law. The Biblical legislation does not 
receive adequate treatment. This is a 
basic weakness in the presentation of the 
Hebrew heritage. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 
* 


* 


THE HUMAN JESUS 


Jesus—The Man. By Ramsden Balm- 
forth. London: C. W. Daniel Company, Lid. 
126 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


. The minister of the Free Protestant 
(Unitarian) Church of Cape Town, South 
Africa, has given us another book, a study 
of the human Jesus. While leaning heavily 
on Dostoievski, Tolstoy, Renan, Matthew 
Arnold, and Carlyle, the book is not merely 
a rehash of their views. A reinterpreta- 
tion of the mind and spirit of Jesus is 
given, together with a somewhat severe 
criticism of some theological views of 
Jesus. There is also a very important dis- 
cussion of Roman Catholicism and its re- 
lationship to spiritual agnosticism. This 
is all very interesting in light of the fact 
that Mr. Balmforth was brought up in an 

agnostic and free-thought atmosphere. 
The author’s thesis is that there is 
nothing better able to bring about har- 
monious relations between men or between 
nations than the eternal ethic of Jesus 
based upon active spiritual love. Above 
all, the true religious spirit is not a nar- 
cotic. “It is something more than the 
quietism and contemplation of the mystic 
in the Presence of Supreme Beauty. It is 
. ... the desire to shape his vision and 
his worship into the forms and personalities 
of actual life.” And if the churches can- 
not give us that spirit, then “new guides 
and new messengers wil! be found to bring 
something of a diviner spirit into this 
troubled world.”” The author presents a 
sane interpretation of liberal religion. 
There is no nervous heaving of platitudes _ 
; i“) 3 


A 
i 


_ Loathe.” 


at the reader. 
_ for use in any adult study group on the 
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This is an excellent book 


relation of liberal religion to our times. 


Oliver Martin. 
ES * 


COLORED HISTORY 


The Story of the Negro Retold. By 
Carter Godwin Woodson. Washington: 
The Associated Publishers, Inc. 349 pp. 
$2.15. 


The book under review is a high-school 
text written definitely for the use of Negro 
students by a leading Negro scholar. 
With this background one might legiti- 
mately expect that the history and achieve- 
ments of the colored race in America and 
in the world would be overstressed, and to 
some extent this is the case. Such stress, 
however, only corrects the equally ‘‘col- 
ored” presentation of American history, 
particularly in the ordinary texts, which 
pay little or no attention to the achieve- 
ments of the Negroes or their contributions 
to our country. History texts tend to dis- 
cuss the Negro only as a problem. It 
would be an excellent thing if this text were 
not only used in Negro schools, but also if a 
copy were put in the hands of every teacher 
dealing with American history in the 
country. 

The material seems to be carefully se- 
lected, and written with less bias than 
might have been expected. There is a 
tendency to exaggerate the friendliness of 
the Latin races toward the Negroes in 
contrast to the Anglo-Saxons, and it seems 
to this reviewer at least that more space 
should be given to the history of the Negro 
in Africa and in other parts of the world. 
Each chapter has an excellent bibliography, 
and the book contains copies of the Con- 
stitution, the Declaration of Independence 
and several other valuable original docu- 
ments in the appendix. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


* * 


HUMANIST VERSE 


These Years Passing. By Carleton 
Winston. New York: Henry Harrison 
and Company. $2. 

A sympathetic intelligence, an unsenti- 
‘mental tenderness, and a sturdy ethical 
consciousness shine out from these mat- 
‘ter-of-fact, unsubtle verses. They will be 
‘remembered, probably, more for their 
content than for their lyrical qualities, in 
which, however, they are not lacking, de- 
“spite an occasional trite expression resulting 
from the author’s eagerness to have her 
Say. 

Although most of the poems are in rather 
free verse, the author can turn an effective 
‘sonnet on occasion, as “I Should Be 
Many of the poems are to her 
dead first husband or to her present hus- 


band, the Rev. John Dietrich of Min- 


neapolis. Particularly remarkable in this 
uping are “To Her Dead Husband” 
and “To His Dead Wife.” One of the 
‘best poems, both from the strictly “liter- 
Ma £ 


ary’ and from the propagandist viewpoint, 
is “Italian Military Cemetery in the 
Dolomites,” with its lines, “‘The moun- 
tains interlock with sky in slow salute.” 
In “Two Religious Men’ she firmly and 
unfairly loads the dice against the Christian 
in favor of the Humanist. Characteristic 
among her poems of religion (a theme 
which divides the book with love and 
friendship, nature, and social conscious- 
ness) is ‘‘The Intruder”: 


Christ, why do you enter in 
An unbelieving mind 
That casts you out, both God and person? 


And when I think you gone, you stand 
Ridiculous and dear 
Upon the threshold of my life. 


The heart receives, the mind rejects, 
But having sense of humor, 
You still return a welcome guest. 


On the whole, “‘These Years Passing” 
sets a high standard for the publisher to 
follow. 

Kenneth Porter. 
* * 


THE CHRIST OF EXPERIENCE 


The Christ of Experience. By Bea- 
trice Ferguson. New York: Longmans 
Green and Company. 241 pp. $2.50. 


Miss Ferguson is to be commended for 
the reverent manner in which she treats 
her lofty subject. It is not always that 
one finds such delicacy of handling. 

The book is an admirable presentation 
of the Christ of the neo-criticism; but I 
do not believe that it adds an inch to his 
spiritual stature beyond that which Tyrell, 
for example, allowed him. Perhaps the 
only novelty of approach is the author’s 
adoption of the method of empirical 
science. She says that we “postulate the 
transcendent Personality and then seek to 
verify it.’ This, at most, would give us 
verifiability, but not certitude. The veri- 
fication is due to an experimental feeling. 
But feeling in the life of mind is an effect, 
not a cause, with the result that the Christ 
of faith may be but the fancy of a pious 
imagination. With all her Ritschlian 
value-judgments, a hard-headed rationalist 
still seeks for the antecedents which make 
the values valuable! 

Omer Hillman Mott. 


* * 


R. ELIEZER AND THE PHARISEES 


Pharisaic Judaism in Transition: 
R. Eliezer the Great and Jewish Reconstruc- 
tion After the War with Rome. By Ben 
Zion Bokser, Ph. D. New York: Bloch 
Publishing Company. $2. 

The Pharisees are slowly coming into 
their own. Pious historians have told 
their story for centuries and allowed their 
theologic beliefs and partisan zeal to color 
their judgments of the opinions and char- 
acters of their opponents. The more ob- 
jective historian is gradually lifting the 
Pharisees into historic position. The result 


is that not all Pharisees and Scribes ap- 
pear as hypocrites shutting out the King- 
dom of God. 

The volume by Dr. Bokser considers the 
life and teachings of one of the most in- 
fluential Pharisaic masters of the New 
Testament period. People who like the 
Pharisees will find here ample material to 
confirm their faith in them; they who dislike 
them will find in this volume a great deal 
to confirm them in their antipathy. R. 
Eliezer was not a gentle, lovely, religious 
character; he was gruff, harsh, pugnacious. 
He was excommunicated by his colleagues 
and former students. But he was a great 
scholar who made a deep impression upon 
his generation. The workings of his mind 
reveal the thinking process of the Pharisees 
in many matters. Moreover, the author 
reveals the interplay between social 
conditions and the religious thinking of 
Eliezer. Laying bare the social motiva- 
tions enables him to place the Pharisees 
as represented by Eliezer in their historic 
position. Eliezer was a conservative. He 
met with stubborn opposition from the 
liberal wing of the Pharisees. The story 
of this conflict brings to the fore the domi- 
nant views and conflicting emphases 
within Pharisaism on practically every in- 
stitution in the Judaism of the time. 

The volume is thus a valuable aid to 
those ministers and students who seek to 
revise their views on the Pharisees as rep- 
resented in the New Testament. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 

* 


* 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Youth’s Work in the World. By 
Otto T. Nall. New York: The Association 
Press. 216 pp. $1.75. 


Mr. Nall reports interviews with twenty- 
seven leading men and women in various 
fields of activity. It was his conceern to 
have these people state the problems in 
their fields and point out the opportunities 
or lack of opportunities for young people. 
Most of them do not hold out much prom- 
ise. None of the people interviewed is a 
radical, and so to some the problems 
raised will not seem fundamental. How- 
ever, for those who would like to make 
good in the present scheme of things there 
is good reading here. 

Payson Miller. 


The Emperor of the Ants. By Vamba 
(Luigi Bertelli). New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 240 pp. $1.50. 

“The Emperor of the Ants’ is a sort of 
“Alice in Wonderland” where, instead of 
going down the rabbit hole, the hero goes 
down into an ant hill and is born into an 
ant colony. As instruction for the young 
—not too young—in insect life, the book 
is a very pleasantly flavored dose, and asa 
narrative it is delightfully, thrillingly, 
realistic. When the reader, young or old, 
finishes, he is somewhat surprised that he 
hasn’t six legs instead of two. 

Rachel M. Stoneham. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


PROFESSOR HART’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Please let me thank you sincerely, and 
express my appreciation of the article 
‘Meditation for Liberals” by Professor 
Hart. 

To me it seems that he presents the facts 
that are essential to be kept before us at 
all times, as a church, for it frequently ap- 
pears as though we were confusing certain 
activities, as religion itself, when, in my 
judgment, actions that make for social 
righteousness, etc., are the results of the 
religious spirit, which finds expression in 
those channels and others, and not the 
spirit itself. 

The cultivation of the truly religious 
spirit, is, to my mind, our greatest need. 

Charles Bolte. 

New York, N.Y. 


* * 


MR. HICKS’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The logic of Granville Hicks’s posi- 
tion in ‘Communism and Academic Free- 
dom” cannot pass unchallenged. Both 
theoretically and historically we can only 
speak of Communism as the foe of aca- 
demic freedom. To talk of class dictator- 
ship as a necessary step to true democracy 
is too much like talking of war as a means 
to end war. 

To straighten the twisted face of an ad- 
vocate of proletarian dictatorship when he 
tries to appeal to lovers of freedom, I 
would lay it down as axiomatic of any 
ethical ideal which would appeal to Uni- 
tarians, that the ideal must be such that 
at no stage in the advance toward it is 
conduct contradictory to it commendable. 
The alternative type of idea] is the mother 
of history’s most repulsive atrocities— 
atrocities sanctified by an ideal which the 
atrocities deny. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


THE SUPREME COURT POWER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The editorial in The Christian Register 
of January 16, written by Rev. Robert T. 
Weston, seems to be based on misconcep- 
tion of the power of the United States 
Congress and of the Supreme Court. The 
Federal Government is one of limited 
power and what is not granted is reserved 
to the States. Tenth Amendment of the 
Constitution. 

Article 6 of the Constitution provides: 
“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States made in pursuance thereof 
shall be the supreme law of the land,” 


It follows, therefore, that a law not made 
in pursuance of constitutional power is 
void. 

Mr. Weston states he does not believe 
that those who ratified the Constitution 
intended that power to declare an act of 
Congress unconstitutional should be lodged 
in the Supreme Court. 


Article 3, Section 2, provides: ‘Judicial . 


power shall extend to all cases in law or in 
equity arising under this Constitution or 
the laws of the United States.” 

Under Colonial Charters the Courts had 
power to annul laws passed by Colonial 
Assemblies not in conformity to the Char- 
ters, and so Article 3, Section 2, was but 
the enactment of known previous law. 
This power of the Supreme Court, though 
criticized, has never been seriously ques- 
tioned. 

Chief Justice Marhsll in McColloch vs. 
Maryland, 4 Wheat. 407, said: ‘‘This 
Constitution is intended to endure for ages 
to come and constantly adapted to various 
crises in human affairs.” 

Mr. Weston believes the logie of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court holding the 
AAA unconstitutional will deliver us ‘‘over 
without escape to the control of the few 
who hold the financial and industrial power 
in this country, leaving us no practical way 
to prevent their complete control of our 
lives.” 

If at any time the public is desirous of 
change, and sufficiently informed, it can 


Most Successful League 


be done quickly, as witness the repeal of 
the prohibition amendment. Many amend- 
ments have been proposed, but relatively 
few have ever been adopted. The Fed- 
eral Constitution is at least a temporary 
restraint on a majority over-a minority, 
and unless this authority is maintained no 
one has protection from a temporarily 
inflamed populace or servient Congress. 

The writer is a Hamiltonian and believes. 
in a strong Federal Government. The 
evolution of our society seems to lead to 
the diminution of the power of the States. 
Modern transportation, business, and edu- 
cation are making constantly less the sec- 
tional differences, but domestic differences. 
still exist, and public opinion is not ready 
for radical change, as witness the Literary 
Digest poll. If changes are desirable, let. 
the changes be proposed and made by the 
people in a legal way and not by legislative 
or executive fiat. ; 

Jesse A. Fenner. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
* * 


THE REGISTER PRIZED THE MOST 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Let me assure you I did not willingly 
allow my subscription to The Christian 
Register to lapse. In the “prosperous 
days” I probably took a dozen different 
periodicals. Gradually after 1929, I dis- 
continued them. The Christian Register 
I retained until the last, as I prized that 
most. Then one year when my renewal 
came due I did not have enough cash 
around to renew the subscription, nor 
much immediate prospect of having any 
cash. I am also obliged to report that pros- 
perity has not since returned. As a 
matter of fact the year 1935 was the hard- 
est year yet. : 
O..B. 


Institute in Years 


Brings Immediate Increases at Topeka 


On every count that makes for a suc- 
cessful institute—thorough preparation, 
extensive publicity, excellent pulpit ad- 
dresses, large attendance, and intelligent, 
persistent follow-up—the Institute of 
Liberal Religion held at the First Unitarian 
Church of Topeka, Kan., January 12-19, 
was the most successful that has been 
sponsored by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League for many years. 

Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister of the 
church in Toledo, Ohio, delivered a series 
of addresses on “‘Life and Liberal Religion,” 
gave two talks over station WIBW and 
addressed the students of Washburn 
College. Of him William J. Burns, who 
headed the Institute committee, wrote 
during the week: ‘Mr. Cole is literally 
enthralling those who hear him. He is 
without doubt the most able mission 


preacher that Topeka has had the good . 


fortune to hear.” The minister, Rev. 
Maynard Van Dyke, wrote: ‘‘He is an 


ideal mission preacher. His personality 
and sincerity are immediately catching, 
and people love him from the start. Added 
to that, he is a marvelous preacher. In 
my estimation he has a genius that few of 
our men can match. Besides that, he is 
capable of real friendship, and our week 
together meant a great deal tome.” Mrs. 
Cole accompanied him and assisted very 
much with the meetings. 

Attendance at the evening meetings 
averaged around 130, in spite of the fact 
that heavy snow, severely cold weather 
and much sickness cut down the congre- 
gations during the later part of the week. 
It was estimated that 700 people were 
reached by the Institute. 

Seven new members, “all young and 
ambitious for the church,” joined the 
church Sunday, February 2, and Mr. Van 
Dyke wrote the following day, saying that 
at least seven more were joining the fol- 
lowing Sunday. About twenty-five signed 
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_ ecards were turned in by people who in- 
dicated interest in church membership, 
and the membership committee and Mr. 
Van Dyke have been calling on all of them. 
_ This committee is headed by one of the 
_ new members, and in other ways the new 
people are taking responsibility. Two of 
them filled vacancies on the church school 
_ staff, and others are joining the Channing 
Club and the Gray Club. Mr. Cole gave 
an impetus to the follow-up work the final 
Sunday afternoon, when he talked on 
church upbuilding and administration. 
Much credit for the excellent publicity 
in both newspapers of Topeka and over 
the radio goes to Marco Morrow, assist- 
ant publisher of the Capper Publications, 
which issues The Topeka State Journal and 
operates station WIBW. 


During the Institute week, Rev. Lon 
Ray Call, secretary of the Western Con- 
ference, visited Topeka and met with a 
steering committee on plans for the 
Western Conference meetings at Topeka 
in May. 

“T am honest when I say that the In- 
stitute is the turning point in my work 
here,” writes Mr. Van Dyke to the League. 
“We had been gaining slowly this year.” 
And explaining what he means by “slowly” 
he continues: ‘Our average attendance at 
the Sunday morning services had grown 
from thirty-two during the first year to 
seventy-four this year. Our organizations 
had doubled both in membership and 
effectiveness. But it was slow going.’ 
In other words, the Topeka church con- 
siders that it is just starting to grow. 


Young People Observe Annual Week with 
Special Sunday Services in Many Churches 


The nineteenth annual celebration of 
Young People’s Sunday occurred this year 
on February 2. Reports of services from 
all parts of the country show considerable 
variation in sermon subject matter, man- 
ner of treatment, and religious interpre- 
tation, so that a survey reveals a wholesome 
trend toward independent thinking. 

In the First Church, Salem, Mass., 
John W. Brigham, president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, preached on 
“From the Past into the Future.” He 
spoke in part as follows: 

“Tt is typical of us humans, young and 
old, that we move from day to day in 
seemingly new channels, making what 
seem to be new judgments every day. 
Rare is the time that we think of the years 
that lie behind us which are the proving 
grounds for our later life. 

“So it was with a feeling of some pride 
that I recalled an episode that happened 
many years ago, and which episode has 
been to me a very excellent example of 
the point which I wish to make this morn- 
ing. 

“Some years ago, I, with several other 
boys, was walking along a railroad right 
of way. It was not a particularly busy 
division of that particular railroad and, 
as is the custom with some people, we were 
practicing the art of walking the rails, 
trying to maintain equilibrium for the 
full length of the one rail. It was not par- 
ticularly difficult for us when we discovered 
that our success depended, not upon the 
anxiety and fear that we had in our minds 
at the outset, but with the later calmness 
and a sureness which gave us confidence to 
walk unlimited lengths on the rail. Tiring 
of this sport, we decided to wait for the 
next train, putting a penny on the track 
before the engine came and to see if we 
could find the flattened coin after the cars 
had passed. In-a few minutes we heard 
engine whistle at the town crossing 
ome mile away. Placing our penny on 
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the track with the head of Lincoln facing 
the sky, we retreated to a safe distance 
and waited for the train to pass. When 
it had rumbled by, all of us rushed to the 
spot to find the penny. It was not on 
the track, but lay to one side, flattened 
to the size of a quarter, and as thin as a 
knife blade. 

“One thing struck my eye and mind at 
that time, which evidently made quite an 
impression upon me, although I did not 
realize it at the moment. The profiled 
head of Lincoln had been flattened, 
smoothed, but there was still the faint 
trace of his classic lines, rough, careworn, 
and hardened though they were. It seemed 
very remarkable to me that after passing 
through the heat and pressure caused by 
the very heavy weight of the train, there 
still remained the imprint made by the 
treasury presses. Molten copper passed 
into molds and pressed while cooling into 
the image of Lincoln had retained the 
original outline under the severest type 
of test. It seemed to me, thinking about 
this many years after it had happened, 
that it was symbolic of the manner in 
which impressions remain even though 
they be subjected to the cruelest and most 
extraordinary tests. 

“Hven so, in our youth, we are passed 
into the molds of life, pressed into so 
definite form, which remains ours for 
years, decades and, if time were willing, for 
centuries. Impressions which cut deep be- 
cause the spirit and soul of youth is in the 
gradually hardening process. It is open 
and receptive to images, ideas, beliefs, 
and conceptions of right and wrong. It 
is important that these impressions, there- 
fore, be of the very best, be of the highest 
form possible, for in the years after youth 
we are placed in the open field for the most 
rigorous treatment and experiments imag- 
inable. The tests of disillusionment, con- 
tempt, jealousy, insecurity, all tending to 
break through the molded profile of youth, 


trying to corrupt, change its structure, 
construct for it other molds and beliefs, 
that will replace those of youth.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Brigham said: “It is 
the purpose, both of the Unitarian and 


- other liberal young people’s organizations, 


to generate, not without conviction and 
direction, the power to move toward a 
goal. Some call it spiritual power, others 
laugh at the word ‘spiritual’ and say in 
turn, ‘dynamic.’ Stll others are convinced 
that it is the arousing of a social con- 
sciousness, a feeling of brotherhood that 
cannot be overcome by adversity or de- 
feat. It is a conception blended and woven 
into the warp and woof, into the very fiber 
of life. That is the feeling, that is the con- 
viction, which is, I believe, truly religious. 
It is born only through the union of 
knowledge and desire—knowledge of both 
good and evil, right and wrong, suitability 
and unsuitability, and the courage to pick 
the best from each of these pairs and carry 
them into being and fruition as we move 
onward through life. It is to carry not 
only onward, but upward, that these beliefs 
are necessary. Not a challenge, not a 
creed, not an orthodoxy, so much as a 
mold, an impression which will keep the 
mind strong, to keep, as it were, the profile 
of our beliefs as clear-cut as possible; to 
keep it so highly tempered in the heated 
flame of rejection, objection, and defeat, 
that the light will always go onward with 
us. Unitarian young people as well as the 
alumni of the Y. P. R. U., call it the ‘Spirit 
of the Shoals.’ So long as the goal is clear, 
the mind solid, the field before us, we can 
forge on to victory.” 

John W. Russell, field secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., occupied the pulpit of the 
Unitarian church in Newburyport, Mass., 
while the young people from the church 
took charge of the service. Mr. Russell 
spoke concerning, ““‘Why Young People’s 
Sunday?” His remarks were summarized 
under three headings: “First, the young 
people, given a chance to express the ideas. 
and ideals they believe are important, come 
to feel the part they play in the church; 
second, Young People’s Sunday tends to 
focus attention on the work of the young 
people in church that at times may be 
taken for granted so that sight of its im- 
portance is lost; third, it is a means of 
showing the appreciation of the young 
people to their older friends who have 
given money, time, sympathy, facilities, 
advice and encouragement—for all of 
which they ask only that the young people 
have an active, functioning, conscientious 
group—that the young people follow their 
interests, their talents.” 

In introducing his sermon to the con- 
gregation of the Winchester, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Society, Robert Higgins, of the 
young people’s group there, used Edward 
Williams’ interpretation of religion, which 
says, “Religion is the pursuit of what are 
thought to be the highest social values.” 
Mr. Higgins related the experience of young 
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people who lose their religion in college 
and then find a new one of theirown. ‘‘Say 
to a young person, “You have lost your re- 
ligion, you have nothing to live for.’ He 
will reply, ‘Nothing to live for? On the 
contrary, I have plenty to live for. Life 
is rich in things to which to give oneself, 
truths to be discovered, beauty to be 
created, social causes to be served, and 
friends to claim my loyalty. Youth has a 
definable religion and it is defined in the 
one word, life.’ ’’ 

One of the most important things in re- 
ligion, according to Mr. Higgins, is the con- 
cern for better social conditions. He out- 
lined youth’s interest in international rela- 
tions, government, the racial problem, un- 
employment, and law-making, using as 
examples an address of Dr. Lesley Pinck- 
ney Hill, president of Cheyney Teachers’ 
College, delivered to the young people re- 
cently, and the interest of the Y. P. R. U. 
in the release of Angelo Herndon. The 
Leiden International Bureau was also re- 
ferred to as one attempt of the Y. P. R. U. 
to make its contribution to the solution 
of international problems. 

At Keokuk, Iowa, two young persons of 
high-school age shared the sermon period 
during the services of the First Unitarian 
Church. Miss Mary Berryhill in her ser- 
mon on ‘What Religion Means to Me,” 
told of her parents’ reason for not furnish- 
ing her with a set of religious beliefs: 
“What a person believes is largely a matter 
of habit. The significance of new knowl- 
edge is frequently lost upon people who 
have once formed opinions. While we may 
try to keep an open mind, experience tells 
us that we are likely to be prejudiced by 
what we already think. In your lifetime 
you will have more facts on which to base 
your opinions than we have, and we do not 
want you to be limited in your interpreta- 
tion of these facts by the habits of thought 
that we have formed.” 

Thomas B. Gibson spoke on ‘What 
Unitarianism Does for Its Young People.” 
He said in part: ‘‘We feel that Unitarianism 
is not just a religion for an hour on Sunday, 
for it has taught us that its principles of 
truth, service, and brotherhood are some- 
thing we can carry with us and use seven 
days of the week. It is this truth that 
helps us realize that the facts we learn in 
science need not conflict with any of our 
ideas of religion, as they are based on the 
foundation of reason. We believe the 
best test of religion is to meet each day’s 
experiences with our chins up, with kindli- 
ness, and honesty toward our fellow 
men.” 

Although “Youth and Sportsmanship,” 
which was the subject used by Horace W. 
Hyland of the young people in Stoneham, 
Mass., is not an infrequently-treated sub- 
ject, Mr. Hyland made his message in- 
teresting and inspiring by many illustra- 
tions. In summation he said: “‘The acid 
test, after all, is the golden rule. If that 
is your guide in a youthful game, it will be 


your guide for life. To be unfair in play 
or politics, in business or a profession, is 
to betray the highest concepts of life and 
to become a traitor to worthy citizenship.” 

Miss Alberta Himes, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., considered, ‘“‘What Do Young People 
Believe?” Her talk was based on the re- 
sults of a questionnaire submitted by the 
Unitarian young people to a group of 
thirty young persons, of whom only a third 
were Unitarians. The poll showed the 
young people to be lined up as follows: 
Do you believe in: “My country right 
or wrong?” Yes 4, No. 19, Doubtful 7. 
Is God a person, or a personal power? 
Yes 8, No 27. Do you believe in the con- 


stitutional right of free speech? Yes 28,. 


No 4, Doubtful 3. Does the constitution 
need changing? Yes 9, No 18, Doubtful 3. 
Is there need for government interference 
in business? Yes 19, No 8, Doubtful 3. 
Should every citizen vote? Yes 24, No 5, 
Doubtful 1. Should states’ rights be pre- 
served? Yes 1, No 28, Doubtful 1. Do 
you favor entrance into the League of Na- 
tions? Yes 9, No 18, Doubtful 3. Should 
labor be allowed to organize? Yes 23, 
No 7. Do you expect your beliefs to 
change? Yes 30. 

Miss Himes concluded from the report: 
“From the answers it appears that these 
young people do not lack faith, that essen- 
tial in religion and life. The nature of 
faith does not matter so much, so long as it 
has sustaining power. To be sure, there 
are some of us who prefer our faith to be 
rational. We do not want it to be merely 
an emotional balloon which can be easily 
punctured by the pins of logic. To be 
the more secure, we may find it necessary 
to take less for granted as the absolute 
truth. Our balloon is then but less vul- 
nerable. That may be the faith for us, but 
not necessarily the faith for all the world. 
Yet we are like the whole world in that we 
have the same limitations to our knowl- 
edge.” 

Miss Beoll Barnes, who preached the 
Young People’s Sunday sermon in the 
Unitarian church of New Orleans, La., 
based her sermon on the parable of the ten 
virgins. 

In her introduction, Miss Barnes de- 
scribed the unsettled condition of the 
world today. Then followed a statement 
of possible reasons why each of the foolish 
virgins failed to bring extra oil for their 
lamps, each illustrating some cause for 
failure. 

Miss Barnes concluded: “Young people 
of today are fortunate in living in such an 
unsettled topsy-turvy world, because it 
gives them an opportunity to learn their 
place in the universe. They are reared and 
educated and sent forth in the world with 
as much advice as they will accept. It is 
their duty to cultivate the spirit within 
them that is the heritage of the human race. 
It is that spirit that makes them different 
from the beasts in the wood. They are the 
ultimate climax of evolution. They are 


human beings to whom all things are 
possible.”’ 

“The youth of today is offered the 
chance to be the master of great forces. 
The civilized world is bending every effort 
to equip youth with all the facts that the 
human race has discovered during its long 
journey upward from primitive times,” 
said Forrest King Parker, while delivering 
the Young People’s Sunday sermon in 
Medfield, Mass. 

Mr. Parker made a careful survey of the 
great advances that have been made in 
the fields of scientific research, and com- 
mended the fine, free spirit of inquiry 
which exists in these fields. He lamented 
the fact that in the fields of history and 
political economy there is becoming less 
and less freedom. He said in part: ‘“‘What 
is lacking in this active society is a sound 
philosophy of living and a firm base of 
character that will make each man think 
of the effect on his fellowmen of the uses 
to which he is tempted to put the great 
factual knowledge that he possesses. A 
man pursues the light of truth through the 
discovery of new facts. As he increases 
his power over the forces of nature, he be- 
comes a huge potential force for good and 
for evil. On a small scale man can harm 
his fellowmen through recognized business 
practices. The same holds true in inter- 
national relations.” 

Mr. Parker compared man and his great 
factual knowledge with a child in posses- 
sion of a large, dangerous fire-cracker. He 
feels that knowledge will be a fire-cracker 
to man, ‘until we can fit these youthful 
generations with a philosophy of life and 
a strength of character that will guide 
them in every application that they make 
of this knowledge. When youth has 
learned the lesson of ‘Love Thy Fellow 
Man,’” then can this knowledge be safely 
intrusted to its hands. Then will the full 
fruits of knowledge be in the hands of man 
for his benefit.” 

In her address in the Unitarian church 
of Newton Centre, Mass., Miss Ruth 
Twiss dealt with the relation of our liberal 
church to the cardinal principles of the 
Y.P.R.U. Miss Twiss pointed out that 
the true spirit of youth is not a matter of 
years, but rather one of attitude and ac- 
tion, and that this youthful attitude must 
be fundamental in the liberal church. She 
contended that, since we are celebrating 
the future of the church when we celebrate 
Young People’s Sunday, nothing could be 
more fitting than that “‘we should stop to 
consider whether the church does give to 
society contributions which cannot be 
terminated, values which society must 
continue to enjoy, and to us values which 
we shall refuse to relinquish.” 

The first cardinal principle of the Y. P. 
R. U. is Truth. ‘Truth rests upon intel- 
lectual freedom,” said Miss Twiss. ““There 
is lots to be done, but we can do it. We 
not only can, we must, if we are to answer 
the critics of the church, if we are to endure. 
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».... If you are a real Unitarian you 
will be glad that you are to share the re- 
‘sponsibility, for not to have served is not 
to have lived. We are really bound only 
by the limits of our own intellects, because 
the greatest thing the Unitarian church has 
given us is the freedom of the intellect— 
the unclosed mind, the unfinished philos- 
ophy, the ever-readiness to consider and to 
change, to mould, and to add to our re- 
ligion. We belong to a great company—a 
great church which you will continue. You 
belong to the church of Channing, Theo- 
dore Parker and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Take it not with great pride only, but with 
the feeling of great responsibility.” 

In dealing with the second cardinal 
principle of the Y. P. R. U. Miss Twiss 
expressed her feeling with regard to the 
appreciation of the church service by the 
young people. “It is not my purpose to 
stand here,” she said, ‘‘and with the au- 
thority of a priest tell our young people 
the importance of church attendance. That 
decision must be your own, made at the 
time when that question arises in your 
lives. If you have not yet reached the 
age where you can appreciate the con- 
tributions which the Sunday service makes 
to your life it is better that you wait until 
you can do so.” 

According to Miss Twiss the church 
service has two functions. The first is that 
of instruction and interpretation. ‘“‘As 
Unitarians we are concerned about our 
social responsibilities. It is the task of the 
church to watch the events that take place 
in the outside world, to keep us aware of 
our duties—not necessarily to urge us to 
act in one particular way, but to keep us 
aware of what is taking place and to press 
upon us the responsibility of thinking situ- 
ations through and then, and here is where 
we most often fail, to act. The other con- 
tribution which the church service makes 
to our lives is the spiritual power—the 
power of the church to inspire us to great 
achievement—the power that makes us 
evaluate our present ability, inspire us to 
nobler purposes and to reconsecrate our- 
selves to great achievement. Let us never 
lose sight of the unseen, the eternal things. 
Among these eternal values is the church 
service. Miss Twiss pointed out that the 
Y. P. R. U. is doing something about 
the problems of international relations 
when they hold the conference of the Leiden 
International Bureau at the Isles of Shoals 
this summer. In so doing they are, in the 
mind of Miss Twiss, expressing concretely 
the third of their cardinal principles which 
she believes is the climax of them all: 
“To put into practice such principles of 
life and duty as tend to uplift mankind.” 

In other churches young persons con- 
ducted services as follows: 

West Roxbury, Mass.—Ralph Hegner, 


president of the Y. P. R. U., and Miss 


Eleanor Blossom conducted the worship 


alee and, at the request of the young 


ple, Rev. Harold G. Arnold preached a 
cial sermon for them. 
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Lexington, Mass.—The regular morn- 
ing service at the First Parish in Lexington 
was entirely in the hands of the young 
people of the church on February 2. 
Misses Betty Nourse and Betty Lewis 
conducted the service and read the scrip- 
ture and prayers. Roger Brown spoke on 
“Choosing a Vocation’ while Thayer 
Rudd talked about ‘‘Avocation and Use of 
Leisure Time.” Nathan Cutler chose as 
his subject, ““Youth and Religion.” 

New Bedford, Mass.—‘‘X Equals 
Nothing” by John Drinkwater was read 
as the sermon by Barbara Chase for the 
Young People’s Sunday service in the Uni- 
tarian church. The minister, Dr. E. Stan- 
ton Hodgin, prefaced this reading with a 
brief resume of the drama. He closed the 
sermon period with the reading of a few 
lines found on the dead body of a young 
Englishman killed in service during the 
World War. The service served to bring 
out the very important fact that the young 
people of all ages have realized the futility 
of war. 

Braintree, Mass.—Otis B. Oakman, 
Jr., occupied the pulpit of All Souls’ 
Church on Young People’s Sunday, and 
spoke on the subject of ‘“True Friendship.” 
The young people were in complete charge 
of the service. 

Hingham, Mass.—Sumner Bradbury 
was the leader of the meeting of the First 
Parish in Hingham on Young People’s 
Sunday. The discussion was on the sub- 
ject, ““What Good is a College Education?” 

New York, N. Y.—‘‘Wanted, a New 
Deal for Youth,’ was the subject for 
Young People’s Sunday at the service of 
Community Church. Two of the young 
people, Miss Charlotte Russell and Gerald 
Coleman, spoke on the program with 
Norman Thomas and Rev. Leon Rosser 
Land. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—The young people 
had complete charge of the service of 
Unity Church, with Carl Johnson, high 
school graduate, preaching the sermon. 

Louisville, Ky.—In observance of 
Young People’s Week, the Channing Club 
of the First Unitarian Church took com- 
plete charge of the services. Miss Harriet 
C. Harris gave the sermon on: ‘Are 
We Liberal?” 

Wichita, Kansas.—Two of the young 
people of the Carruth Club of the First 
Unitarian Church delivered talks at the 
morning services on the subject, ‘““‘What I 
Want in Life.”’ The young people had 
charge of the entire service of worship. 

Norwell, Mass.—Sixteen young people 
helped with the service in Norwell. Wil- 
liam Hamblen’s sermon consisted of the 
life story of the eminent Japanese, Kagawa. 
He told of the remarkable things Kagawa 
has done for humanity with regard to the 
spread of religion, his constant praying, 
his imprisonment and disease, and in con- 
clusion read several of Kagawa’s poems. 

Needham, Mass.—Besides conducting 
the service of worship the young people of 
the Unitarian church had two of their 


representatives present sermons. Miss 
Rachel Thorpe spoke concerning ‘The 
Cloud of War” and Robert A. Brooks 
chose for his subject, “Christ, the Man.” 
Miss Thorpe described the effect of the 
hideous cloud of war and maintained: 
“War, in my mind, is not a natural or 
necessary state for man. About three 
years ago I saw films taken of the world war 
in action. If anything I saw in those films 
was natural or glorious for man—I would 
like to know what it was.” Miss Thorpe 
commended the work of the Leiden Inter- 
national Bureau as a significant move in 
the direction of world peace. 

Medford, Mass.—Elizabeth Clark de- 
livered the sermon in the pulpit of the Uni- 
tarian church of Medford, Mass., while her 
friends from the young people’s society 
helped with the service. 

Sterling, Mass.—The young people of 
the Sterling church arranged and conducted 
their own service of worship, and the presi- 
dent spoke on the ‘‘Youth Movement in 
America.” 

Plainfield, N. J.—The young people of 
Plainfield instructed the congregation 
concerning the activities and ideals of the 
Y. P. R. U. and the Leiden International 
Bureau, the addresses being given by two 
of the senior members of the young people’s 
society. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Miss Leon Stuen- 
kel delivered the sermon in the People’s 
Church on the subject, “Youth Must 
Care.” She represented the Students’ 
Roundtable and the Junior Unity Club. 
The address expressed the view that 
“youth must not be apathetic in the face of 
critical problems before the world, but has 
a very worthwhile part to play in the solu- 
tion of those problems and in the building 
of a better world, the responsibility for 
which will soon fall upon their shoulders.”’ 

Hubbardston, Mass.— The entire or- 
der of worship was carried on by the 
young people, including the sermon, which 
was read by Evelyn Clark. Those who 
conducted the service sang a selection to- 
gether for the anthem. 

Berkeley, Calif.—The pulpit was oc- 
cupied, at the morning service, by three 
young people, who gave the reading, re- 
sponsive reading and prayer, while the 
minister, Dr. Horace Westwood, spoke of 
the occasion and preached the sermon. 
The members of the church and friends 
were invited to the evening meeting, at 
which C. E. Haher read Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes’s play, “If This Be ‘Treason.’ 

Oakland, Calif.—tIn the Oakland Uni- 
tarian church, where there is a recently 
formed and very promising group of young 
people of both high-school and working 
age, there was a supper to which the 
parents and church members were invited. 
This was followed by a candlelight service 
in which several young people participated, 
under the direction of Miss Mary Law- 
rance. Hymns were sung, a series of short 
talks and readings on the subject “Friend- 
ship” (chosen unanimously by the group 
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as having been most important in their 
year) was given, and a solemn and beauti- 
ful ritual was followed. 

Washington, D. C.—The L’Allegro 
Club and the Charmain Club jointly par- 
ticipated in a young people’s service. All 
of the service was arranged and selected by 
the young people except the prelude and 
offertory. This year, for the first time, 
the sermon was given jointly by the min- 
ister and the president of the L’Allegro 
Club, Jo Ross, who is also president of the 
Joseph Priestley Federation. Three other 
young people helped in the service. 

St. Louis, Mo.—At the Church of the 
Unity, Ellsworth Chapman gave a talk 
before Dr. Dodson’s sermon on ‘‘Kagawa.”’ 
‘The readings and prayer were given by the 
young people. In the afternoon there was 
held a five o’clock candlelight service. 
followed by a tea. Beside the readings 
and prayer in the candlelight service there 
were two talks, “Like a Candle Flame” 
and ‘‘The Challenge of the Heights.” 

Chicago, II].—At the First Church 
young people had charge of the whole ser- 
vice. The sermon was preached by Robert 
Turner, a student at the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. 


* * 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY GROUP 
IN LEAGUE MEMBER DRIVE 


The joint Commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union voted at its last meeting, 
Monday, February 10, to cooperate with 
the national League of Nations Associa- 
tion in its drive for more members. The 
Association is at present conducting a 
campaign to increase its membership. 

Ballots are being circulated by the As- 
-sociation with a statement of its purposes, 
a list of distinguished endorsers, among 
whom are Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., Bliss Perry, Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh, Henry S. Dennison, Manley 
O. Hudson, and Newton D. Baker. 

An opportunity is provided for those 
who receive the ballots to declare their 
lack of sympathy with the League of Na- 
tions, to subscribe $1 and become mem- 
bers of the League of Nations Association, 
to subscribe $2 and receive also The Chron- 
icle of World Events, or, in case they are 
sympathetic but cannot at present sub- 
scribe, to so declare. The Chronicle of 
World Events, published twenty-two times 
yearly, is the organ of the national League 
of Nations Association. 

The international relations committee of 
the Commission will attempt to place 
speakers before the various groups. Among 
those who will speak for this cause in 
Massachusetts are Dr. Eliot, Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Dexter, Courtenay Crocker, 
Leonard Cronkhite, Rev. Arthur H. Coar, 
minister of the First Parish in Pembroke, 
Mass., and Lewis Dexter, chairman of the 
‘Commission. 


Members of the Commission adopted 
this policy feeling that at this time, when 
the League of Nations is taking steps 
toward enforcing peace, it is important 
that every possible dollar should be 
utilized to spread knowledge of its work 
in this country. 

Anyone who is interested in helping in 
this campaign is urged to inquire of Win- 
throp Southworth, Jr., former executive 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., who is direct- 
ing the campaign in Massachusetts, Lewis 
Dexter, or Miss Betty Benson, chairman 
of the international relations committee, 
how he may help. All three can be reached 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The 
next issue of The Register will contain 


information about the drive outside Mas- © 


sachusetts. 

The vote of the Commission backing 
this project was adopted unanimously, 
and was in accord with its recent decision 
to adopt a policy of action on certain 
measures for social betterment, rather 
than contenting itself with negative 


recommendations. 
* * 


PRAYER COMMITTEE TO MEET 


The Interdenominational Committee 
for Greater Boston, for World Day of 
Prayer, will hold a meeting in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on February 28. A 
period of silence will begin at 10.15 a. m., 
with music by Mrs. Kirtley Mather and 
Mrs Esthaven. At 10.30 Mrs. Charles 
Leslie Burnes will lead the meeting. The 
speakers are Miss Catherine Brammer, 
Mrs. Henry J. Burnett and Miss Margaret 
Slattery. 


a * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Orlando, Fla.—Through the active 
interest of Rev. and Mrs. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, who have their winter residence in 
Winter Park, Fla., a company of about 
forty Unitarians wintering in that city at- 
tended in a body the services of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Orlando, Sunday morn- 
ing, February 2. While a good propor- 
tion of this company are more or less regu- 
lar attendants at the Orlando church 
when they are in Florida, the cities being 
only five miles apart, this demonstration 
of their united strength and interest was 
of unique encouragement and satisfaction 
to this church in their neighboring city, 
and its minister, Rev. George H. Badger, 
who is now in his eighteenth year of service 
to the church. The Unitarian group in 
Winter Park usually lunch together every 
Thursday noon, and it was at one of these 
lunches that this “‘All-together Pilgrimage”’ 
was planned. : 


Underwood, Minn.—The junior work- 
ers of the Free Christian Church presented 
a play recently for the purpose of earning 
money toward the expense of new pews 
for the church. The two-night run was a 
fine success and the pew-fund benefited 
beyond expectation. 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. John Flint of Underwood, Minn., 
is giving a series of radio broadcasts on 
the following subjects: ‘Religious Move- 
ments in 19385,” “Changing Conceptions 
of God,” “The Spirit of- Jesus in the World 
Today,” “Jesus: Shall We Worship Him or 
Follow Him?” and “Which Bible?” 


Clarence C. Henson, principal of the 
Isidore Newman School of New Orleans, 
La., and a member of the First Unitarian 
Church there, was recently appointed by 
Governor James A. Noe to the state board 
of education. Mr. Henson takes the place 
on the board of the late Dr. A. B. Dinwid- 
die, who was president of Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Frank Jennings, executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noon 
services Tuesday, February 25. Dr. Pal- 
frey Perkins will preach on Ash Wednesday, 
February 26, at 12 noon, and Dr. William 
R. Leslie: of St. Mark’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Brookline, Mass., will 
preach February 27 and 28. The services 
are broadcast by Station WCOP. 


* * 


PERSONNEL COMMITTEE TO MEET 


The Personnel Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, 
Feb. 24, at 9.30 a. m. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about its policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Why does the Association main- 
tain a publishing house? 


One of the chief purposes of the As- 
sociation from the beginning has been 
the publication of books and tracts 
“inculeating correct views of religion.” 
For 110 years our free tracts have 
exerted a tremendous influence. They 
reach now a total of 200,000 copies 
annually. 

We also publish books for sale. 
Notable recent examples are Leavens, 
“Great Companions,’ MacLean, ‘“The 
New Era in Religious Education,” 
Auer, “Humanism States Its Case,” 
“The Beacon Units in Religious Edu- 
cation.” Many of our books have a 
limited sales possibility, for we are a 
small body. The secular publisher 
would not consider most of them. Yet 
they are essential to our spiritual and 
religious life. A liberal press is a 
necessity to us. | 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


N. Y., Unitarian Church. 

‘Rowland Gray-Smith is managing the 
nation-wide effort to increase interest in 
The Register. 

Charles Hartshorne is a member of the 
Department of Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Herbert Hitchen is minister of the First 

Unitarian Society, Newton, Mass. 

Andreas Latzko, author of ‘Men in 
War,” is at present living in exile in 
Amsterdam because of his well-known 
opposition to war. 

George Lawrence Parker is minister of 
the Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Keene, N. H. 

Leslie Pennington is minister of the 

First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 

*  * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Arlington, Mass.—The annual meet- 
ing of the First Congregational Parish in 
Arlington was held on Friday, December 
13. By coincidence there were thirteen 
articles in the warrant and when the names 
of the new members to be voted on were 
submitted, there were found to be thir- 
teen names on the list. Rev. John Nicol 
Mark, the minister, feels that these omens 
mean a year of good luck for the church. 


Clinton, Mass.—The report of Ernest 
H. Lee, treasurer of the First Unitarian 
Society, presented at the annual meet- 
ing, February 3, showed the total receipts 
for the year 1935 to have been $4,550.49. 
All bills have been paid and the Society 
has a small balance in the treasury for the 
current year. Officers were elected as 
follows: trustee, Herbert H. Parker; 
parish committee, Adin W. Custance, Miss 
Susan D. Smith, and Orra L. Stone; clerk, 
Albert H. Miehkle; treasurer, Mr. Lee; 
almoners, Dr. James C. Duncan and Mr. 
‘Custance. 

Montreal, Canada. — At the ninety- 
fourth annual meeting of the Church of 
the Messiah, which took place recently, 
very encouraging reports were read from 
the Women’s Alliance, church school, 
Laymen’s League, Congregational Club, 
and the Young People’s Society, all show- 
ing excellent progress made during the 
past year. 

The report of the treasurer showed 
ordinary receipts of $11,916.24 and or- 
dinary expenses of $11,789.86, leaving a 
credit balance of $126.38 for the year. In 
addition to this, by the generosity of one 
of the members, a bank overdraft of about 
$6,000 was paid off. 

The following officers were elected for 
1936: president, A. R. McMaster; secre- 
tary, H. E. Tanner; treasurer, George M. 
Edwards; warden, J. R. Pearson. 

Montpelier, Vt.—The annual meeting 
of the Church of the Messiah was held 

anuary 20. Harold F. French was 


ale De Witt is minister of the Hollis, 


elected to serve as moderator in the place 
of George L. Blanchard, and Joseph W. 
Blakely served as clerk. Reports were 
given by the treasurer, Luther S. Booth; 
for the trustees of the permanent fund by 
Harry Tabor; by the minister, Rev. Day- 
ton T. Yoder; for the Women’s Alliance by 
Mrs. Leo Clerici; for the Evening Alliance 
by Esther Bliss; for the Laymen’s League 
by Mr. Tabor; for the Young People’s 
Religious Union by Wilma Jackman; 
for the church school by Grace Clarke; 
for the Little Theater Guild by Mrs. 
Rawson Myrick. Mr. French and Mrs. 
Gerald Foster were appointed to serve 
three years on the executive board, suc- 
ceeding Clifford Merrow and Mrs. George 
L. Blanchard. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
tecital by Mr. Robinson; Feb. 25, Rev. Frank 
Jennings, D. D.; Ash Wednesday, Dr. Perkins; 
Feb. 27-28, Rev. Wiliiam R. Leslie, D. D. Services 
broadeast by Station WCOP. 

BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Noon services, Station WCOP, 
1120 kilocycles. ; 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocyeles. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hatel worthy of patronage. 
Ie rendess eggellent service and ee a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


S 


MONTHS FOR 


$1.00 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


Prrcoce enter my subscription at your 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 
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Pleasantrées 


’s throw bettered by three and 
four-quarters inches the previous record.— 
Port Arthur (Tex.) paper. 

* * 


Recent air-travel improvements have 
brought Europe nearer to us. There are 
other objections, too.— Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘Johnny, what do you consider 
the greatest accomplishment of the ancient 
Romans?” 

Johnny: “Speaking Latin.”—American 
Girl. 

* * 

Mother: “You good-for-nothing! Why 
don’t you take a pattern from your father?” 

Son: “‘What has he done?” 

Mother: ‘‘Why, he has just got two 
years off his sentence for good conduct.’’— 
Lektyr. 

ok * 

“Aunt Chloe,” said the house guest, 
“they tell me you remember the War of 
1812.” 

“No, sah!’ said Aunt Chloe. “I used 
to remember it; but I done forgot it since 
I got religion.”—Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram. 

* * 

The theater was in an uproar. 

“They’re calling for the author,” said 
the manager. 

“But.I.can’t make a speech!” replied the 


‘man responsible for. the play. 


~The managér.grabbed the playwright 
and ‘impéHed him along the passage. As 
he shoved-him toward: the curtain he said 
eurtly: “Well;just.go' in front and tell 
them you’re sorry.”—Hudson (N. Y.) 
Star. 
ok * 

This or that school may decry the in- 
fluence of the Funnies, but the so-called 
comic sections dispel information. On 
Monday night a parent, asked his desti- 
nation, told his sons that he was going to 
see a play written by Shakespeare. ‘‘Oh, I 
know about him,” said a seven-year-old 
boy. ‘‘How do you know about him?” 
was the query. ‘William Shakespeare,” 
was thereply. ‘Read about him in ‘The 
Gumps.’”’—F. P. A. in New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Pe 

Nat borrowed $35 from his friend Amos 
and gave a note for the amount. The 
note became long past due. One day 
Amos called on Nat and demanded: 
“When you-all gwine pay dat note?” 

“Ah ain’t got no money now, but Ah 
gwine pay just as soon as Ah kin.” 

“Dat don’t git me no nothin’,” retorted 
Amos. “If you-all don’t pay me here an’ 
now, Ah gwine burn up your old note; den 
where all you gwine be at?” 

“You better not! You better not!’ 
shouted Nat. ‘You just burn dat note of 
mine and Ah’ll burn you up wid a lawsuit.” 
—American Legion Monthly. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


Aaieescait Uae Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian ~ 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 


children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


_variety of subjects. 
‘tion address 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
For informa- 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 

COMING EVENTS: 


GREATER BOSTON LAYMEN’S SERVICE 
Thursday, Mar. 19, 7.45 p. m. 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Preacher 


MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 


Saturday, Sunday, Mar. 28, 29, St. Louis 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Cincinnati Conference 
Recommended that the 
Present Service Pension Fund be Increased 
and urged each church to include 
in its budget 
a Contribution to the Pension Society 


Is your church doing its part? 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treas. 
180 Longwood Avenue ++ Boston, Mass. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


Miss Lucy Lowell says: 


(President of the Alliance of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Christian Women, 1917-1923) 


‘‘A subscription to The Christian Register seems 
to me of vital importance for any Unitarian who 
wishes to keep in touch with denominational 


affairs. 


Anyone calling himself or herself a Uni- 


tarian should look upon it as a pleasure, as well 


as a duty, to subscribe.”’ 


